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For the Companion. 


WHY EBEN HIGGINS WAS THANKFUL. 


A Story for Thanksgiving Day. 


“?Taint right to grumble at Providence, Eben.” 

“JT aint a-grumblin’, Rachel,’’ said Farmer 
Higgins, in a tone that belied his words, as he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe and laid it care- 
fully on the mantel-piece. “I aint a-grumblin’, 
but I do think it’s mighty hard that after more’n 
thirty years of savin’ and pinchin’ we’ve got so 
little to show fur it all. And so little to be thank- 
ful fur, too, now in our old age,”’ he added, slowly. 

‘‘Now, Eben, if that 
aint grumblin’ at Provi- 
dence, I don’t know what 
you call it,’’ said his wife, 
in a tone of mild reproof. 
‘Because the Lord aint 
showered down blessin’s 
on us as He has on some 
of our neighbors, you’re 
ready to give up, and say 
He aint kind and just to 
us. I know it’s been a 
hard year, but—”’ 

‘Hard? well, I should 
say it has!’’ interrupted 
her husband, bitterly. 
‘Now, what have I got 
to show fur all the hard 
work I done last fall and 
spring, not countin® them 
hot days when I was 
*most too weak and ailin’ 
to put one foot before the 
other? What have I got 
to show fur it, I say? 
Why, nothin’! The peach 
and apple crops was fail- 
ures; more’n half my 
hogs died of cholera; 
there aint two barrels of 
sound pertaters in the cel- 
lar this minute, and my 
terbaccer won’t hardly 
pay for the haulin’ of it 
into town. 

“And to make things 
wuss —though, fur that 
matter, I don’t know as 
they could be much wuss 
—the old mare must lay 
down and die jest when I 
needed her fur the fall plowin’. I’m only statin’ | 
facts to you, Rachel; I aint in the habit of com- 
plainin’ when things happen to go wrong; and I’ve 
allus kept a stiff upper lip, so to speak, till now. 
But we’re gittin’ along in years, and it’s mighty 
hard to think that now when we’re old, and need 
the comforts of life, we’ve got nothin’ !”* 

‘We've got each other, Eben,’’ said Rachel, 
softly, laying her worn, wrinkled hand on his. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough to ta/k!*’ said her hus- 
band, shaking off her hand impatiently, almost | 
roughly. ‘You was allus a powerful hand at | 
preachin’ up patience and furbearance, and all | 
that sort of thing, and’’—with a sudden softening 
of his voice—*I reckon you live up to your 
doctrine as well as anybody I know of, but I 
can’t allus look at matters in the light you do. 

‘‘Now, if I'd allus been a triflin’ critter, lettin’ 
my land go to weeds and ruin, and hatin’ to turn 
my hand at earnin’ a livin’, I wouldn’t expect 
nothin’ else but trouble and hard times; but I’ve | 
never shirked work yit, and I’ve tried to be honest 
in my dealin’s with others. I’ve meddled with 
nobody’s business but my own, and I’ve allus 
given a good part of my earnin’s to the church. 

“Yet here I am, sixty years old, clean worn 
out with hard work, owin’ one or two debts that 
I see no prospect of payin’ soon, and with not 
enough money to keep us in bread and meat fur 
the winter. I tell you it don’t seem right 

“Eben! Eben! what’s come over you ?’’ cried 
Rachel, a quiver of surprise and pain in her voice. 
“It aint like you to complain in this way! Fur | 
thirty vears we’ve toiled together, and if we've 
had troubles we've had lots of blessings, too. 
Don’t forgit em now, Eben, jest because things 
has gone a little wrong and we’ve got to do with- 
out some of the comforts of life. 

“Taint afeard that we’ll suffer. 
allus pervided fur us, and I know He won’t desert 
us in our old age. Why, only yestiddy Deacon | 
Jones was a-sayin’ that he’d knowed you nigh 





” 


| harshly. 


| to meetin’ and do as much prayin’ and 


| learnin’, fur right then is when he got 
, let us hear from him once in a while; 
| see us, is more than I’m willin’ to over- 


| look.” 


| Rachel, furtively wiping away a tear. 


The Lord has | 


on to twenty-five vears, and he never vet had | 
seen the time when you seemed down-hearted or 
put out by misfortune.” 

“No, I don’t reckon he ever did, fur Deacon 
Jones is about the last man in the world I'd tell 
my troubles to, or go to fur sympathy or advice. 
He’s about as biggoty as folks ever git to be, and | 
thinks, bein’ a pillar ef the church, his opinion is | 
wuth a good deal, and not to be slighted by no 
means.” 


“It aint been so long ago sence you was called | 
one of the pillars, too,”’ said Rachel, with a sigh. 
“Q Eben, I’m afeard you’re back-slidin’. You | 
don’t seem to have no enjoyment of religion any | 


more, and you appear to have no faith in the very 


men you used to consider ‘shinin’ lights’ in the | 


church. It’s nigh on to six months sence you | 
was inside the meetin’-house, or to prayer-meetin’, 
and folks is beginnin’ to talk as if you —”’ 

“Let ’em talk,’’ interrupted Eben, 
‘““Whenever I feel that I’ve 
got somethin’ to be thankful fur, I'll go 


praisin’ as the rest of ’em, but I aint 
goin’ till I do feel that way, and there’s 
no use in sayin’ another word about it. 

“If Dick hadn’t disapp’inted me so, I 
could bear these money troubles better ; 
but to think that he got ashamed of his 
old father and mother, and his home, 
and must go gallivantin’ off to the city 
to hunt somethin’ better suited to his 
fine taste than farm work. I tell you, 
mother, it’s hard! We made a big mis- 
take when we give him so much book- 


ashamed of us and the old farm. 
“Still, I could furgive all that if he’d 


but to break away from us fur good and 
all, and never send us a line, or come to 


‘‘Maybe he will come to-morrow,” said 


“It’s Thanksgivin’ day, you know, and 
jest a year sence he leftus. I think he’ll 
remember that he’s allus spent his 
Thanksgivin’s at home, and won't dis- 
app’int us by stayin’ away. And if he 
should come,”’ she added, in a tone that 


| implied her own doubts upon the subject, 
‘you won’t act huffish toward him, and hurt his | 
| feelin’s by hintin’ that he is ashamed of us ?”’ 


*«°Taint likely V’ll have a chance to hurt his 
feelin’s, fur he’s too taken up with the city and 


its fine ways to care to run down here to see two 
such old folks as us,"’ said Eben, as he took his 
pipe and refilled it. 

“As fur keepin’ Thanksgivin’,”’ he continued, 
as he stooped for a hot coal, ‘*you needn’t go to 
any extra fixin’s, fur there’s nobody to keep it 
with us, and I reckon a plain, every-day dinner’ll 
be good enough for us. Besides, I don’t believe 
in settin’ an extra fine table one day in the year 
jest fur the looks of the thing, especially when 


S> 


you know vou’ve got to fall back on plain, com- 
mon victuals the very next.” 

“OQ Eben, it wouldn’t be Thanksgivin’ with 
no turkey, or pies, or extra fixin’s of any kind! 


And we've allus kept it jest the same as if there 
was a houseful of children and grandchildren to 
keep it with us. Even if Dick don’t come, some- 
body else might happen in jest at dinner-time.” 


| querulously. ‘It seems as if it’s allus out of pocket 





jest when I wantit. I reckon I'd better lock up, 


| though there’s mighty little about here to tempt a 


thief." 

“Don't forgit to see that the chicks are snug 
and warm,”’ said Rachel, as she handed him the 
key. ‘I clean forget whether I fastened the door 
of the hen-house or not, and I’m thinkin’ it’ll be 
snowin’ afore mornin’.” 

“Tt appears asif you're allus forgittin’ somethin’ 
lately |’? grumbled Eben, as he opened the door, 
letting in a sudden gust of wind which fanned the 
fire into a brighter blaze, and sent a shower 
of sparks over the broad, clean-swept hearth. 

“Seems as if there’s a 
dozen things to be done 


about the place after 
dark!" he muttered to 


himself, as he went out, 
closing the door after him 
with a loud bang. 

**Poor Eben ! he’s tried 
and out of humor to- 
night, and no wonder!’’ 
thought Rachel, as she 
put away her knitting, 
and laid a fresh log on 
the fire. <‘*Things has 
been goin’ wrong fur a 
good many months, and 
a body can’t allus be 
patient under afflictions. 
And Dick’s neglect is 
hurtin’ him wuss than 
anything else. I can see 
that he’s gittin’ more 
down-hearted every day, 
though to-night is the 
first time he ever owned 
up to it. If Dick only 
would write or come!”’ 

“T reckon you’re right 
about it snowin’,”’ re- 
marked Eben, when he 
came in a few minutes 
later. ‘“The wind is risin’, 
and there’s a good pros- 
pect of a heavy fall by 
mornin’, anyhow.” 

“Well, I’m allus glad 
to see it snow on Thanks- 
givin’ day,”’ said Rachel, 
cheerfully, as she drew 
her husband’s rocking- 
chair closer to the fire. 
“Do set down, Eben, and git your feet good and 
warm. I’m afeard goin’ out in the night air’ll 
give you a bad cold.” 

“Tt’s already done it, and I’m goin’ straight to 
bed,”’ said Eben, gruffly, as he sat down 
and drew off his heavy boots. ‘I’ve 
had a tetch of rheumatiz in my right 
shoulder all day, and my head aches ’s 
if it'd splitopen. Shouldn’t be surprised 
if I was in fur a long spell of sickness. 
And if it should come, I reckon your 








“Well, well! do as you please about it,” said | 
Eben, impatiently, as he put on his coat and took 
his hat from its peg, preparatory to going out. 
‘‘Where’s the key of the smoke-house ?”’ he asked, 


faith in Providence won’t be much 
stronger than mine,” he added, as he 
crept into bed. 

“Tf you'd let me make 
ginger tea —’’ began Rachel. 

“Don’t want any of your teas,’”’ in- 
terrupted Eben, crossly. ‘If you'd 
allus think to have this lockin’-up busi- 
ness done afore dark there wouldn’t be 
no need of your ginger tea. But you 
aint put yourself to much trouble on 
my account lately, and seem to think 
I’m able to stand any amount of cold 
weather.” ‘ 

“TI do wonder what ails Eben to- 
night!’’ thought Rachel, as she wound 
up the old clock. ‘He never spoke so 
short-like to me afore !”’ 


you some 


‘‘How late it is,’’ said Eben to himself, 
as the noisy twittering of the sparrows 
outside his window separated itself in 
his consciousness from the sound of the 
old clock striking six. With the con- 
vulsive start of a man suddenly raised 
from a deep sleep he sprang from thé 
bed, and hastily put on his clothes. 

“I don’t know when I ever slept so sound 
afore,”’ he inuttered, as he stirred the hot embers 
in the fireplace, before which he had bewailed the 
injustice of Providence, the night before. The 
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remembrance of his words came back to him as 
he did so, but he put the thought from his mind. 
He shivered as he laid on kindling and wood. 

“Phew! how cold it is! Snow must be five 
or six inches deep. It’s a good thing I thought 
to bring in plenty of seasoned wood last night, 
fur these green logs won’t burn wuth shucks by 
themselves. I'll jest start a good fire in the kitchen 
and have the rooms snug and warm afore wakin’ 
Rachel. 

“It’s surprisin’ how a good night’s rest is calcu- 
lated to make a man forgit his aches and troubles,”’ 
he mused, as he bustled in and out of the kitchen. 
“I was purty grumpish last night to Rachel, and 
I expect I hurt her feelin’s, but I'll make up fur 
it this mornin’ by helpin’ her with that Thanks- 
givin’ dinner she’s so sot on havin’.”’ 

His conscience-smitten feeling when he thought 
of his surliness led him to do far more than had 
entered his mind even then, for in a few minutes | 
he tramped through the snow to the barn, resolved | 
to sacrifice the largest and fattest of the turkeys 
for the dinner, even though there were only him- | 
self and Rachel to eat it. 

He killed the turkey and plucked it, and| 
tramped back through the drifts to the house. | 
Still Rachel had not arisen, and as he peered into 
the bedroom he noticed with surprise that she was | 
still asleep. 

With a good-humored chuckle, he went back | 
into the kitchen. | 

“Let her sleep,” said he. ‘‘I’ll get things ready | 
for her, ’nd see if mother won't think she’s gettin | 
lazy in her old age, when she gets up. I'll tell! 
her she’s scand’lous lazy and shif’less.” | 

He returned to the kitchen, where the teakettle | 
was already puffing out great clouds of steam, 
and awkwardly set the table for breakfast. 
When all was dono he thought it time to finish 
his joke on Rachel. 

“Come, mother,” he said, in his cheeriest voice, | 
as he stirred the fire vigorously, “it’s past seven, | 
and time you was out of bed. Them turkeys and 
chickens,—what there is left of ’em,"’ he added to 
himself, smiling to think of the surprise he had 
prepared,—‘‘are jest a-clamorin’ fur their break- 
fast, and the pesky sparrers are tryin’ to outdo 
’em in makin’ a racket.”’ 

There was no answer from the bed, and, laying | 
down the poker, he crossed the room to give the | 
bedclothes a gentle shake. But one glance at the | 
face on the pillow, and he dropped on his knees 
and stretched out his hands with a wild, despairing | 
cry. For there, with her thin, toil-worn hands | 
folded together, and a strange, solemn peace on 
her face, she lay asleep—the long, sweet sleep | 
that knows no earthly waking. 

“Rachel! wife! speak to me!” he moaned, | 
after a few moments of unutterable anguish, lay- | 


it can’t be that she’s dead! It can’t be that the | 


| some of the neighbors returned, 


neither the heart nor the skill. Before long the 
neighbors came flocking in, with their awkward 
words of consolation, and their tearful praises of 
Rachel. Eben Higgins heard them, but his 
thoughts were far away. Nothing that they could 
say was more than Rachel deserved, but—how 
had he spoken to her, only last night! 

It was nearly time for Thanksgiving service. 
The church-bell was ringing. One kindly woman 
asked Eben if he would come over to dinner with 
her, but he declined. He could not 
eat. He could not endure the 
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| well they allus have bad dreams. 

‘But I’ve got somethin’ that’ll cheer you up,” 
she added, eagerly, drawing with trembling hands 
| a letter from her pocket. ‘It’s from Dick, father, 
—such a long, lovin’ letter, too! And he’s sent 
us two hundred dollars! Jest think, while we 
was worryin’, and thinkin’ hard of him fur not 
comin’ or writin’, he was layin’ up this as a 
surprise fur us! And he did write, Eben, two or 


three times, but he says he felt hurt because we 





thought of leaving Rachel on this 
day. He would not carry his 
grief-laden face to the house of 
another. 

No, he would rather stay with 
his dead. So, one by one, his 
friends left him, and he seated 
himself again by the bed whereon 
Rachel lay, and gave himself up 
to his sorrow. In the afternoon 


but when they saw his hopeless 
grief and guessed at his wish to be 
alone, they departed again. 

Ah! the long, desolate hours 
when he wandered from room to 
room, gathering up, here and there, 
trifles that served but to increase 
the bitterness of his sorrow and 
remorse !—the half-knit sock her 
hands would never touch again, 
the worn thimble she would never 
need, the work-basket in which 
was folded away the little square 
of patchwork her busy fingers had 
fashioned only the day before! 

So the long day wore on. As 
evening fell he went out again to 
the barn, as he had always done, 
and then back to the house. He 
crept into the darkened room 
where she lay in her coffin, her 
worn hands crossed upon her quiet 
breast, and, kneeling down, laid 
his gray head against her cold, 
still face. It seemed as if death, 
with tender and loving hand, had 
smoothed away from that placid 
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come and perform those offices for which he had | touched at the tender caress. ‘‘When folks aint | a new, sweet tenderness,—it was because there was 


thanksgiving in his heart, and a deeper love and a 

more abiding faith in God and man had come 

into his meagre and almost hopeless life. 
ADELAIDE D. RoLuston. 


For the Companion. 
DOLLY’S DINNER. 


When the Floyd girls were in New York last 
winter, they were asked to dine with the Espys— 
old friends of their mother’s, and 
people of wealth. There was no 
danger that their wealth would be 
forgotten by any one who entered 
their house. It was crowded with 
every luxury which money could 
buy. The table awed Jenny Floyd 
into silence. It was heaped with 
gorgeous flowers, rare fruits, gold 
and silver plate and cut glass, 
all massed together without order 
or taste. Here a great epergne of 
silver shouldered a flat plaque of 
old Japanese bronze, loaded with 
fruit, and there a richly gilt can- 
delabrum jostled a priceless old 
dish of brass. 

It looked very much like a 
counter at Tiffany’s. 

But Jenny was cowed by the 
evidences of wealth that shé saw 
about her. She sat dumb, trying 
to count the courses and the dif- 
ferent kinds of wine, until her head 
ached. When they returned home 
to the farm, she questioned Dolly 
daily as to some detail of the feast, 
the splendor of which oppressed 
her like a nightmare. 

In July last the Espys visited 
the Adirondack Mountains, near 
which the Floyds lived. ‘We 
ought to ask them to dinner, I 
suppose,” said Jenny, “but, of 
course, we can’t do it.” 

‘We will ask them to dinner,”’ 
replied Dolly, calmly. 

“Why, Dolly Floyd, we can't! 
Just look at our old crockery and 
cheap glass! I should. be mor- 


face every trace of age and sorrow; for, to Eben, | didn’t answer the letters, not thinkin’ they had | tified to death to think that they should compare 


it wore the grace and sweetness of youth. 


can I live without her? Rachel! Rachel! —’”’ 


“Did you call me, Eben? I thought I'd let 
you sleep a bit this mornin’, bein’ as it’s Thanks- 
givin’ day, and you wa n't feelin’ well. I knowed 


husband, you've been cryin’, and your hands is 


Lord has taken her away from me when I need} a-tremblin’ as if you had a hard ager! What 


her so! 
a word, without a sign! O Rachel, 
won’t you never speak to me ag’in ?”’ 

Then the memory of his harsh 
words to her came back to stab 
him with a deeper pain. To think 
that they had been the last, the 
very last, words she had heard from 
his lips! That sk3 would never 
know how he had repented those 
words, and had been trying even 
now to atone for them by his acts of 
love and helpfulness ! 

He staggered to his feet, and 
groped his way, as one suddenly 
stricken with blindness, to the win- 
dow, through which the morning 
sunshine streamed. How peaceful 
and bright the world looked under 
its thick coat of pure white! 

The sparrows chattered on their 
snowy perches in the trees, and 
quarrelled beneath the window, The 
impatient rooster, to whom morning 
but no breakfast had come, sent 
out into the clear air his eager call. 
Even old Brindle, in her snug shed 
out beyond the snow, was noisily 
urging her wants upon his atten- 
tion. 

A boy was trudging over the 
field, in the direction of the village, 
whistling merrily as he went his 
way; a rabbit went skurrying over 
the snow, and disappeared in the 
alder-thicket that skirted the river- 
shore, and up from the long meadow- 
path came the faint, musical tinkle 
of sheep-bells. 





And to leave me so sudden-like, without | ails you, Eben ? 


Have you been a-dreamin’ ?”’ 


been lost, and so he wouldn’t write ag’in. 
| fur they’ve promised to let him off then. O Eben, 


come !”’ 
| “Fur my sake, mother ? 


“T was feelin’ hard and bitter toward 
everybody, yestiddy, and I said to myself that 





Why, I don’t deserve | 
| it one bit,’ said Eben, tears running down his | 
ing his quivering lips against her cold face. ‘Oh, | a good long nap would help you powerful. Why, | face. 


the Lord had forsaken me, that I had nothin’ to | 
be thankful fur, and nothin’ to look forward to; | Brown’s large china vase for flowers, and Cousin 


But | our shabbiness with their elegance.”’ 
‘Dear Lord, I need her so!’’ he moaned. ‘How | he’s comin’ to keep Christmas with us, he says, | 


**We can give them a welcome, and that is all 


| they can give us. As for the table and its furnish- 
I’m so glad, fur your sake, that this money’s | 


ing, we must do the best we can.”’ 

The invitation to the Espys was sent and 
accepted. Even Dolly had almost hoped that it 
would be declined, but she set at work as bravely 
as she could to prepare for the great event. 

“Now, Dolly,’ urged Jenny again, ‘‘do let me 
borrow a silver cake-basket! We can get Mrs. 


Lucy’s handsome centre lamp, and 
then if we cou/d find. some one to 














How strangely full of life and 
beauty the whole world seemed 
this Thanksgiving morning, while she,—Rachel, | 


“Thank God it was all a dream!” he said, 


his wife,—lay there forever deaf and blind toit all! | drawing her face down to his, and kissing her as 


What a true and tender helpmeet she had always 
been! how patient and thoughtful of his comfort 
in the long vears they had walked together! And 
now she was gone from him forever—she who 
had always expressed the wish that one of them 
should not be left to mourn the other, but that 
in death, as in life, they should not be separated. | 

But he must not stay here in helpless grief. 
There were sad duties that called him. 

He hurried out and called to the merry boy, 
already far on his way, and asked him to sum- 
mon @ doctor, and to beg a neighbor's wife to! 


fondly as he had ever done in their early married 
life. 

“T dreamed that I had lost you, wife—that you 
was dead and layin’ in your coffin,” he went on, 
with a shudder, taking her hand in his, and hold- 
ing it close; for the spell of that terrible dream 
was upon him yet, and even with her dear eyes 
smiling into his own, a strange, haunting fear 
possessed him that she would slip from his sight 
forever. 

“Poor Eben, you fretted yourself sick yestiddy, 
and so you had bad dreams,” said Rachel, deeply 


|and I spoke harsh to you—you, the best, the | 


patientest wife a man was ever blessed with! 

‘But I’ve been punished fur it. 

| warnin’ was sent to me in that dream, and, God 

helpin’ me, I'll never grieve you ag’in by hard 

words and complainin’s. What does it matter if 

I lose everything else in the world, if I can still 
keep you, Rachel, my wife ?” 

An hour later these two old people walked 
across the snow-covered fields to the old ‘‘meetin’- 
house”’ on the hill. And if Eben’s manner was 
more devout than usual,—if, in singing, his voice 

| rang out clearer than it had done for years,—if the 
look he now and then gave his wife was full of 


wait on the table —"’ 

“We should be ridiculous. No, 
Jenny, the one thing for poor people 
to avoid is imitation of the rich. 
We will ask them to our table and 
our dinner, not to a miserable sham 
copy of their own.” 

“And what will you do for soups 
and entrées and all the French 
dishes? There were fifteen courses 
at that dinner which they gave us.” 

“We will give them the best we 
have,—mountain trout fresh from 
the stream, tender chickens, vege- 
tables just out of the garden, yellow 
cream and strawberries, and some 
of mother’s cake. They could not 
get such a dinner in New York!” 
said Dolly, triumphantly. 

When Mrs. Espy entered Mrs. 
Floyd’s dining-room with her 
daughters, she paused with an ex- 
clamation of delight. The table and 
room were softly lighted with white 
candles, set in masses of clinging 
vines and tendrils ; small birch-bark 
saucers of dark brown were set at 
irregular intervals on the table and 
filled with every species of delicate 
fern; the windows were open, 
climbing roses and woodbine hung 
over them; without, a green slope 
set with noble forest trees stretched 
to the river, and beyond rose the 
mountains and the sunset sky. 

The air of simplicity and repose, 
the single tint of delicate green 
everywhere, and the soft lights 
were different from any ‘effect’? which Mrs. Espy 





| had seen produced by New York decorators. 
I feel that a| 


‘You have had an artist to design your table!’ 
she said. 

“Only Dolly,” Mrs. Floyd replied, ‘‘and she 
had all out-of-doors to help her.” 

‘But so few people would have known how to 
use out-of-doors,’’ said the guest. ‘‘Her decora- 
tions have an idea behind them. There is a 
meaning in this table. My butler makes mine 
look like a mere jumble of plate and pottery.” 

Jenny learned a lesson from Mrs. Espy’s sincere 
admiration of their unpretentious dinner which 
she never forgot. She could not but confess to 
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herself that Dolly’s refined taste had made their 
table far more attractive and beautiful with their 
own simple things, than if it had held the bor- 
rowed finery for which she had so earnestly 
longed; while Mrs. Espy and her daughters re- 
turned to New York with the determination that 
their table should no longer serve for a mere vul- 
gar exhibition of wealth. 


er 


THE HOUSEHOLD FIRE. 


I love that fire—the household fire— 
For it speaks of the olden time, 
When the voice and look were an open book, 
And true to the heart’s deep chime; 
When the simple prayer that was uttered there, 
In the calm, still hour of even, 
Though the words on earth might have their birth, 
The thought seemed fresh from Heaven. 
—J. D. Bangs. 


For the Companion. 


THE NIXY’S STRAIN. 


Little Nils had an idea that he wanted to be 
something great in the world, but he did not quite 
know how to set about it. 
told that, having been born on a Sunday, he was 
a luck-child, and that good fortune would attend 
him on that account in whatever he undertook. 

He had never, so far, noticed anything peculiar 
about himself, though, to be sure, his small enter- 
prises did not usually come to grief. His tiny 
stamping-mill, which he and his friend Thorstein 
had worked at so faithfully, was now making a 
merry noise over in the brook in the Westmo 
Glen, so that you could hear it a hundred yards 
away, and his snares were seldom empty. 

The reason of this, Nils’s mother told him, 
according to the superstition of her people, was 
that the Nixy and the Hulder* and the gnomes 
favored him because he was a Sunday child. 
What was more, she assured him, he would see 
them some day, and then, if he conducted him- 
self cleverly, so as to win their favor, he would, 
by their aid, rise high in the world, and make his 
fortune. 

Now this was exactly what Nils wanted, and 
therefore he was not a little anxious to catch a 
glimpse of the mysterious creatures who had so 
whimsical a reason for taking an interest in him. 
Many and many a time he sat at the waterfall 
where the Nixy was said to play the harp every 
midsummer night, but although he sometimes 
imagined that he heard a vague melody trembling 
through the rush and roar of the water, and saw 
glimpses of white limbs flashing through the cur- 
rent, yet never did he get a good look at the Nixy. 

Though he roamed through the woods early 
and late, setting snares for bird and hare, and 
was ever on the alert for a sight of the Hulder’s 
golden hair and scarlet bodice, the tricksy sprite 
persisted in eluding him. 

He thought sometimes that he heard a faint, 
girlish giggle, full of teasing provocation and 
suppressed glee, among the underbrush, and once 
he imagined that he saw a gleam of scarlet and 
gold vanish in a dense alder copse. 

But very little good did that do him, when he 
could not fix the vision, talk with it face to face, 
and extort the fulfilment of the three regulation 
wishes. 

“IT am probably not good enough,” thought 
Nils. ‘‘I know I am a selfish fellow, and cruel, 
too, sometimes, to birds and beasts. I suppose 
she won’t have anything to do with me, as long 
as she isn’t satisfied with my behavior.” 

Then he tried hard to be kind and considerate ; 
smiled at his little sister when she pulled his hair, 
patted Sultan, the dog, instead of kicking him, 
when he was in his way, and never complained 
or sulked when he was sent on errands late at 
night or in bad weather. 

But, strange to say, though the Nixy’s mys- 
terious melody still sounded vaguely through the 
water’s roar, and the Hulder seemed to titter be- 
hind the tree-trunks and vanish in the underbrush, 
a real, unmistakable view was never vouchsafed 
to Nils, and the three wishes which were to make 
his fortune he had no chance of propounding. 

He had fully made up his mind what his wishes 


by surprise. He knew well the fate of those 
foolish persons in the fairy tales who offended 
their benevolent protectors by bouncing against 
them headforemost, as it were, with a greedy cry 
for wealth. 


Nils was not going to be caught that way. He 


would ask first for wisdom,—that was what all | 
. . . | 
right-minded heroes did,—then for a good name, 
and lastly,—and here was the rub,—lastly he was 


inclined to ask for a five-bladed knife, like the 
one the parson’s Thorwald had got for a Christ- 
mas present. 

But he had considerable misgiving about the 
expediency of this last wish. If he had a fair 
renown and wisdom, might he not be able to get 
along without a five-bladed pocket-knife? But 
no; there was no help for it. 
bladed pocket-knife neither wisdom nor fame 
would satisfy him. It would be the drop of gall 
in his cup of joy. 

After many days’ pondering, it occurred to him, 
as a way out of the difficulty, that it would, per- 


haps, not offend the Hulder if he asked, not for | 
If he} 


wealth, but for a moderate prosperity. 





*The genius of cattle, represented as a beautiful 
maiden disfigured by a heifer’s tail, which she is always | 
trying to hide, though often unsuccessfully. 


He had always been | 


Without that five- | 


were blessed with a moderate prosperity, he could, 


corkscrew and all other appurtenances, and still 
have something left over. 

He had a dreadful struggle with this question, 
for he was well aware that the proper things to 
wish were long life and happiness for his father 
and mother, or something in that line. But, 


could not make up his mind to forego his own 
precious chances on their account. Moreover, he 
consoled himself with the reflection that if he 
attained the goal of his own desires he could 
| easily bestow upon them, of his bounty, a reason- 
able prospect of long life and happiness. 

You see Nils was by no means so good yet as 
he ought to be. He was clever enough to perceive 
that he had small chance of seeing the Hulder, as 
| long as his heart was full of selfishness and envy 
and greed. 

For, strive as he might, he could not help feel- 
ing envious of the parson’s Thorwald, with his 
elaborate combination pocket-knife and his silver 
watch-chain, which he unfeelingly flaunted in the 
face of an admiring community. It was small 








| consolation for Nils to know that there was no | 
were to be, for he was determined not to be taken | 


watch but only a key attached to it; for a silver 
watch-chain, even without a watch, was a suffi- 
ciently splendid possession to justify a boy in 
lording it over his less fortunate comrades. 

Nils’s father, who was a poor charcoal-burner, 
could never afford to make his son such a present, 
even if he worked until he was as black as a 
chimney-sweep. For what little money he earned 
was needed at once for food and clothes for the 


| 


in order to make it last longer. 
It was easy enough for a rich man’s son to be 
good, Nils thought. It was small credit to him if 


and never gone to bed on birch-bark porridge. | 
| But for a poor boy not to covet all the nice things 
| which would make life so pleasant, if he had 
them, seemed next to impossible. 


breaking them, and then piecing them together 
again and breaking them anew. 

If it had not been for his desire to see the 
Hulder and the Nixy, and making them promise 





given 
being 
| those 


a bad boy because he was born so. But 
teasing glimpses of the Hulder’s scarlet 


of course, buy a five-bladed pocket-knife with | 


though he wished his father and mother well, he | 





family; and there were times when they were | 
obliged to mix ground birch-bark with their flour | ashamed of his impatience. To try to catch the| was in the woods with his father. 


the fulfilment of the three wishes, he would have | 


up the struggle, and resigned himself to | monotonous boom of the water plunging into the | water’s roar, would steal at times into his music, 


| bodice and golden hair, and the vague snatches of 
wondrous melody that rose from the cataract in 
| the silent summer nights, filled his soul with an 
| intense desire to see the whole Hulder, with her 
| radiant smile and melancholy eyes, and to hear 
|the whole melody plainly enough to be written 
| down on paper and learned by heart. 
| It was with this longing to repeat the few 
haunting notes that hummed in his brain that 
Nils went to the schoolmaster one day and asked 
| him for the loan of his fiddle. But the school- 
master, hearing that Nils could not play, thought 
his request a foolish one and refused. 
Nevertheless, that visit became an important 
| event, a turning-point in the boy’s life. For he 
was moved to confide in the schoolmaster, who 
was a kindly old man, and fond of clever boys, 
and became interested in Nils. Though he re- 
garded Nils’s desire to record the Nixy’s strains | 
as absurd, he offered to teach him to play. There 


was good stuff in the lad, he thought, and when 

he had outgrown his fantastic nonsense, he might, 
very likely, make a good fiddler. 

Thus it came to pass that the charcoal-burner’s 

' son learned to play the violin. 


half a dozen lessons before he set about imitating 
| the Nixy’s notes he had heard in the waterfall. 
‘It was this way,”’ he said to the schoolmaster, 





a while he seemed to hear a faint strain, ravish- 
ingly sweet, which vibrated on the air for an 
instant and vanished. 

It seemed to steal upon his ear unawares, and 
the moment he listened, with a determination to 
catch it, it was gone. But sweet it was--inex- 
pressibly sweet. 

Let the master talk as much as he liked, catch 
it he would and catch it he must. But he must 
acquire greater skill before he would be able to 
render something so delicate and elusive. 

Accordingly Nils applied himself with all his 
might and main to his music, in the intervals 
between his work. 

He was big enough now to accompany his father 
to the woods, and help him pile turf and earth on 
the heap of logs that were to be burned to char- 
coal. He did not see the Hulder face to face, 
though he was constantly on the watch for her; 
but once or twice he thought he saw a swift flash 


| of scarlet and gold in the underbrush, and again 


He had not had | 


pressing his ear against the violin, while he ran | 


| the bow lightly over the strings; ‘‘or rather it was 
this way,’ making another 
| ‘No, no, that wasn't it, either. It’s no use, 
| schoolmaster; I shall never be able to do it!’’ he 


| out of the door. 


When he returned the next day he was heartily | 


ineffectual effort. | 


| cried, flinging the violin on the table and rushing | 





and again he thought he heard her soft, teasing 
laughter in the alder copses. That, too, he imag- 
ined he might express in music; and the next 
time he got hold of the schoolmaster’s fiddle he 
quavered away on the fourth string, but produced 
nothing that had the remotest resemblance to 
melody, much less to that sweet laughter. 

He grew so discouraged that he could have 
wept. He had a wild impulse to break the fiddle, 
and never touch another as long as he lived. But 
he knew he could not live up to any such resolu- 
tion. The fiddle was already too dear to him to 
be renounced for a momentary whim. But it was 
like an unrequited affection, which brings as much 
sorrow as joy. 

There was so much that Nils burned to express ; 
but the fiddle refused to obey him, and screeched 
something utterly diseordant, as it seemed from 
sheer perversity. 

It occurred to Nils again, that unless the Nixy 
took pity on him and taught him that marvellous, 
elusive strain he would never catch it. Would he 
then ever be good enough to win the favor of the 
Nixy? 

For in the fairy tales it is always the bad people 
who come to grief, while the good and merciful 
ones are somehow rewarded. 

It was evidently because he was yet far from 
being good enough that he had such bad luck. 
Sunday child though he was, there seemed to be 
small chance that he would ever be able to pro- 
pound his three wishes. 

Only now, the third wish was no longer a five- 
bladed pocket-knife, but a violin of so fine a ring 
and delicate modulation that it might render the 
Nixy’s strain. 

While these desires and fancies fought in his 
heart, Nils grew to be a young man; and he still 
was, what he had always been—a charcoal-burner. 
He went to the parson for half a year to prepare 
for confirmation; and by his gentleness and 
sweetness of disposition attracted not only the 
good man himself, but all with whom he came in 
contact. His answers were always thoughtful, 
and betrayed a good mind. 

He was not a prig, by any means, who held 
aloof from sport and play; he could laugh with 
the merriest, run a race with the swiftest, and try 
a wrestling match with the strongest. 

There was no one among the candidates for 
confirmation, that year, who was so well liked as 
Nils. Gentle as he was and soft-spoken, there 
was a manly spirit in him, and that always com- 
mands respect among boys. 

He received much praise from the pastor, and 
no one envied him the kind words that were 
addressed to him; for every one felt that they 
were deserved. But the thought in Nils’s mind 
during all the ceremony in the church and in the 
parsonage was this: 

‘““Now, perhaps, I shall be good enough to win 
the Nixy’s favor. Now I shall catch the won- 
drous strain.”’ 

It did not occur to him, in his eagerness, that 
such a reflection was out of place in church, nor 
was it, perhaps, for the Nixy’s strain was con- 
stantly associated in his mind with all that was 
best in him; with his highest aspirations, and his 
constant strivings for goodness and nobleness in 
thought and deed. 

It happened about this time that the old school- 
master died, and in his will it was found that he 
had bequeathed his fiddle to Nils. He had very 
little else to leave, poor fellow; but if he had been 
a Croesus he could not have given his favorite 
pupil anything that would have delighted him 
more. 

Nils played now early and late, except when he 
His fame 


Nixy’s notes after half a dozen lessons was, of | went abroad through all the valley as the best 


| course, an absurdity. 


fiddier in seven parishes round, and people often 


| The master told him simply to banish such | came from afar to hear him. There was a peculiar 


| to his scales, and not to bother himself about the | 
| Nixy. 


accepted it with contrition. 


him, and he stole out noiselessly into the forest, 


intently. 





|deep. But, strangely enough, there was a vague, 
hushed rhythm in this thundering roar; and after 


That seemed to be sound advice and Nils | 
He determined never | 
Still Nils kept on making good resolutions and | to repeat his silly experiment. But when the next | caught the Nixy’s strain, and that it was that 
| midsummer night came, a wild yearning possessed | which touched the heart so deeply in his impro- 


For a long while he heard nothing but the | 


| 


he was not envious, having never known want | folly from his brain, to apply himself diligently | quality in his playing—something strangely ap- 


pealing, that brought the tears to one’s eyes—yet 
so elusive that it was impossible to repeat or 
describe it. 

It was rumored among the villagers that he had 


visations. But Nils knew well that he had not 


and sat down on a stone by the river, listening | caught the Nixy’s strain; though a faint echo—a 


haunting undertone—of that vaguely-remembered 
snatch of melody, heard now and then in the 


| when he was, perhaps, himself least aware of it. 


Invitations now came to him from far and wide 
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to play at 
funerals. 


weddings and dancing parties and 
There was no feast complete without 
Nils; and soon this strange thing was noticed 
that quarrels and brawls, which in those days 
were enough in Norway, were rare 
wherever Nils played. 

It seemed as if his calm and gentle presence 
called forth all that was good in the feasters and 
banished whatever was evil. 


common 


Such was his popu- 
larity that he earned more money by his fiddling 
in a week than his father had ever done by char- 
coal-burning in a month. 

A half-superstitious regard for him became 
general among the people; first because it seemed 
impossible that any man could play as he did 
without the aid of some supernatural power; and 
secondly because his gentle demeanor and quaint, 
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THE 


Nils begged for time to consider, and the next 
day surprised them by declining the startling offer. 

He was a peasant, he said, and must remain a 
peasant. He belonged here in his native valley, 
where he could do good, and was happy in the 
belief in his usefulness. 

Out in the great world, of which he knew noth- 
ing, he might indeed gather wealth, but he might 
lose his peace of mind, which was more precious 
than wealth. He was content with a moderate 
prosperity, and that he had already attained. He 
had enough, and more than enough, to satisfy his 
modest wants, and to provide those who were 
dear to him with reasonable comfort in their pres- 
ent condition of life. 

The strangers were amazed at a man’s thus 
calmly refusing a fortune that was within *his 
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terse sayings inspired them with admiration. It 
was difficult to tell by whom the name, Wise Nils, 
was first started, but it was felt by all to be appro- 
priate, and it therefore clung to the modest fiddler, 
in spite of all his protests. 

Before he was twenty-five years old it became 
the fashion to go to him and consult him in diffi- 
cult situations; and though he long shrunk from 
giving advice, his reluctance wore away when it 
became evident to him that he could actually 
benefit the people. 

There was nothing mysterious in his counsel. 
All he said was as clear and rational as the day- 
light. But the good folk were nevertheless inclined 
to attribute a higher authority to him; and would 
desist from vice or folly for his sake when they 
would not for their own sake. It was odd, indeed : 
this Wise Nils, the fiddler, became a great man in 
the valley, and his renown went abroad and 
brought him visitors, seeking his counsel, from 
distant parishes. Rarely did one leave him dis- 
appointed, or at least without being benefited by 
his sympathetic advice. 

One summer, during the tourist season, a 
famous foreign musician came to Norway, accom- 
panied by a rich American gentleman. While 
in his neighborhood they heard the story of the 
rustic fiddler, and became naturally very curious 
to see him. 

They accordingly went to his cottage, expect- 
ing to have some sport with him, for they ex- 
pected to find a vain and ignorant charlatan, 
inflated by the flattery of his more ignorant 
neighbors. But Nils received them with a simple 
dignity which quite disarmed them. They had 
come to mock; they stayed to admire. This 
peasant’s artless speech, made up of ancient 
proverbs and shrewd common-sense, and instinct 
with a certain sunny beneficence, impressed them 
wonderfully. 

And when, at their request, he played some of 
his improvisations, the renowned musician ex- 
claimed that here was, indeed, a greg@t artist lost 
to the world. In spite of the poor violin, there 
was a marvellously touching quality in the music; 
something new and alluring which had never been 
heard before. 

But Nils himself was not aware of it. Occa- 
sionally, while he played, the Nixy’s haunting 
strain would flit through his brain, or hover about 
it, where he could feel it, as it were, but yet be 
unable to catch it. This was his regret—his con- 
stant chase for those elusive notes that refused to 
be captured. 

But he consoled himself many a time with the 
reflection that it was the fiddle’s fault, not his 
own. With a finer instrument, capable of ren- 
dering more delicate shades of sound, he might 
yet surprise the Nixy’s strain, and record it un- 
mistakably in black and white. 

The foreign musician and his American friend 
departed, but returned at the end of two weeks. 
They then offered to accompany Nils on a concert 
tour through all the capitals of Europe and the 
large cities of America, and to ensure him a sum 
of money which fairly made him dizzy. 








easy grasp, for they did 
not doubt that Nils, with 
his entirely unconventional 
manner of playing, and yet 
with that . extraordinary 
moving quality in his play, 
would become the rage 
both in Europe and Amer- 
ica, as a kind of heaven- 
born, untutored genius, 
and fill both his own pock- 
ets and theirs with shekels. 
They made repeated efforts to 
persuade him, but it was all in vain. 
With smiling serenity, he told them that he 
had uttered his final decision. They then took 
leave of him, and a month after their departure 


| there arrived from Germany a box addressed to 





Nils. He opened it with some trepidation, and it 
was found to contain a Cremona violin—a genuine 
Stradivarius. 

The moment Nils touched the strings with the 
bow, a thrill of rapture went through him, the 
like of which he had never experienced. The 
divine sweetness and purity of the tone that 
vibrated through those magic chambers resounded 
through all his being, and made him feel happy 
and exalted. 

It occurred to him, while he was coaxing the 
intoxicating music from his instrument, that to- 
night would be midsummer night. Now was his 
chance to catch the Nixy strain, for this exquisite 
violin would be capable of rendering the very | 
chant of the archangels themselves in the morn- | 
ing of time. 

To-night he would surprise the Nixy, and the 
divine strain should no more drift hke a melodi- 
ous mist through his brain; for at midsummer 
night the Nixy always plays the loudest, and) 
then, if ever, is the time to learn what he in his 
ignorance felt must be the highest secret of the 
musical art. 

Hugging his Stradivarius close to his breast, to 
protect it from the damp night air, Nils hurried 
through the birch woods down to the river. The 
moon was sailing calmly through a fleecy film of 
cloud, and a light mist hovered over the tops of 
the forest. 


sat there in the sum- 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Then all of a sudden it seemed to him that the 
air began to vibrate faintly with a vague, captivat- 
ing rhythm. Nils could hear his heart beat in his 
throat. With trembling eagerness, he unwrapped 
the violin and raised it to his chin. 

Now, surely, there was a note. It belonged on 
the a string. No, not there. On the e string, | 
perhaps. But no, not there, either. 

Look! What is that? 

A flash, surely, through the water of a beautiful 
naked arm. 

And there—no, not there—but somewhere from 
out of the gentle rush of the middle current there 
seemed to come to him a marvellous mist of drift- 
ing sound—ineffably, rapturously sweet! 

With a light movement, Nils runs his bow over | 
the strings, but not a ghost, not a semblance, can | 
he reproduce of the swift, scurrying flight of that 
wondrous melody. Again and again he listens 
breathlessly, and again and again despair over- 
whelms him. 


Should he, then, never see the Nixy, and ask | 
her the fulfilment of his three wishes ? 

Curiously enough, those three wishes which 
once were so great a part of his life had now 
almost escaped him. It was the Nixy’s strain he 
had been intent upon, and the wishes had lapsed 
into oblivion. } 

And what were they, really, those three wishes, 
for the sake of which he desired to confront the | 
Nixy? | 

Well, the first—the first was—what was it, now ? 
Yes, now at length he remembered. The first was | 
wisdom. 

Well, the people called him Wise Nils now, so, 
perhaps, that wish was superfluous. Very likely 
he had as much wisdom as was good for him. At 
all events, he had refused to acquire more by 
going abroad to acquaint himself with the affairs 
of the great world. 

Then the second wish; yes, he could recall that. 
It was fame. It was odd indeed; that, too, he 
had refused, and what he possessed of it was as 
much, or even far more, than he desired. But 
when he called to mind the third and last of his 
boyish wishes, 
a moderate 
prosperity or a 
good violin, for 





had to’ laugh 
outright, for 
both the violin 
and the pros- 
perity were al- 
ready his. 


Nils lapsed into 
deep thought, as he 


mer night, with the 
crowns of the trees 
above him and the 
brawling rapids 
swirling about him. 

Had not the Nixy 
bestowed upon him 
her best gift already 
in permitting him to 
hear that exquisite 
ghost of a melody, 
that shadowy, impal- 
pable strain, which 
had haunted him 
these many years? 
In pursuing that he 
had gained the goal 
of his desires, till 
other things he had 
wished for had come 
to him unawares, as 
it were, and almost 
without his knowing 
it. And now what 
had he to ask of 
the Nixy, who had 
blessed him so abun- 
dantly ? 

The last secret, the 
wondrous strain, for- 


that was the} 
alternative, he | 
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never been able to abandon the effort to catch the 
Nixy's strain. Sometimes he thinks he has half 
caught it, but when he tries to play it, it is always 
gone. HJALMAR HJortTH Boyesen. 
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For the Companion. 


“WOLVES! WOLVES!” 


‘* *C.0-y-o-t-e,’ Audley, what does that spell?" 

“Coyote,’’ I said. ‘I think it is a Mexican 
word.”” 

‘“W hat is a coyote ?” 

“A kind of a wolf, I think,—is it not?” 

“A wolf!” Aunt North adjusted her spectacles, 
and then exclaimed again, ‘“‘A wolf ?—Audley, 
what do you think that I am reading ?” 

“IT do not know, aunt, a letter ?”’ 

‘A letter from Elmer. Listen: ‘One night the 
cunning coyotes carried away our pies—stole them 
out of our closet through the open window, and 

ve found the empty plates among the sage 
bushes.’’” 

Elmer lived in New Mexico. He was Aunt 
North’s nephew. His father and mother died in 
his boyhood, and Aunt North had given him a 
home and an education. She had taken him at 
first, simply because it seemed to be her duty to 
do so. But Elmer had a quick wit, a loving nature 
and very attractive manners, and she learned to 
love him more and more until everything had to 
give way to him. 

Her affection spoiled him. She sent him to col- 
lege, and supplied him with money liberally. His 


| money and his generous, affectionate nature made 


him very popular among the students; his easy, 
social life led to dissipation. He was expelled 
from the college and returned to Aunt North in 
disgrace. 

“Elmer,” said the good lady, ‘you have done 
wrong, but I stand in your dead mother’s place, 
and will forgive you. No mother ever turned 
against her son." 

Aunt North was a maiden lady. She was rich, 
according to the standard of wealth of the com- 
munity in which she lived. Her father and grand- 
father had ‘‘traded at sea,’ and acquired property 
which she had inherited, kept and increased. Her 
strong character had but one weakness,—her con- 
stant love and charity for Elmer, which were so 
strong that she was blind to his faults. The 
tempter was always wholly to blame when Elmer 
did wrong. When she said to him, on his disgrace, 
“I will forgive you,’’ he had replied, ‘*-You are 
like a mother, aunt,’’ and had kissed her. 

*‘Like a mother.’’ The words were golden to 
Aunt North, and they turned into actual gold to 





A vague afterglow of the sunset still lingered | sooth, that he might imprison it in notes, and | Elmer. Aunt North ‘set him up in business,’’ so 
in the air, though the sun had long been hidden, din it in the ears of an unappreciative multitude! the neighbors said, to reward him for these pretty 
but the shadows of the trees were gaunt and dark, Perhaps it were better, after all, to persevere | words and the kiss. 


as in the light of the moon. 


forever in the quest, for what would life have left | 


He failed in less than a year. But Aunt North 


The sound of the cataract stole with a whisper- to offer him if the Nixy’s strain was finally | only said, “The poor boy is very unfortunate, and 
ing rush through the underbrush, for the water! caught, when all were finally attained, and no|I stand in his mother’s stead, and pity him.” 
was low at midsummer, and a good deal of it was divine melody haunted the brain, beyond the | Among his misfortunes there came another to 
diverted to the mill, which was working busily | powers even of a Stradivarius to lure from its | him; he fell in love with a young woman with a 


away, with its big water-wheel going round and 
round. 

Nils paused close to the mill, and peered intently 
into the rushing current; but nothing appeared. 
Then he stole down to the river-bank, where he 
seated himself on a big stone scarcely out of reach 
of the spray, which blew in gusts from the cata- 


ract. 


He sat for a long while motionless, gazing | 
with rapt intentness at the struggling, foaming | 
rapids, but he saw or heard nothing. 


shadowy realm ? 

Nilsewalked home that night plunged in deep | 
meditation. He vowed to himself that he would 
never more try to catch the Nixy’s strain. But | 
the next day, when he seized the violin, there it 
was again, and, strive as he might, he could not 
forbear trying to catch it. 

Wise Nils is many years older now; has a| 
good wife and several children, and is a happy | 
man; but to this day, resolve as he will, he has 


pretty face, but without good sense, ‘‘not facul- 
ized,”’ the neighbors said, and one day this un- 
promising couple disappeared from the place, and 
with Elmer went his creditors’ money. Where 
the handsome couple had gone, no one knew, and 
no one but Aunt North and Elmer’s creditors 
cared to know. 

Aunt North settled with his creditors, and paid 
his debts. She ‘stood in his mother’s stead.” 

“T cannot give up Elmer,”’ she said. ‘‘ ‘Charity 
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eth all things, endureth all things. 
loved to quote this Scripture. 
enough with the motherless boy, but I meant well. 
I shall never give him up. We help people by 
believing in them, and hoping good of them. I 
shall still love, believe and hope. He has a heart, 
after all. I shall live to see a change in him; I 
am confident of it.’’ 


By ‘‘a heart” people thought that Aunt North | 


merely designated that poetic, superficial affection 
that expresses itself in tender words and pleasing 
familiarities. She was a lonely woman; no one 
told her that any one loved her but Elmer; no 
lips had kissed her chéek but Elmer’s; no com- 
panionship had ever been like Elmer’s; for years 
Elmer’s development and education had been all 
her thought and life. 

After his disappearance she seemed to brood 
upon his memory, and the happy years they had 
passed together, but the towns-people called him 
a “scapegrace,’’ and wondered that she still cared 
for him. 

Where had he gone? Would he ever write to 
her? Did he remember her with love? 

Years passed. Then one day there came to | 
her a letter from New Mexico, from Elmer. He | 
was living on a ranch in the Organ Mountains. 
He begged her forgiveness for the ‘‘youthful mis- | 
takes’’ that he had made, and filled a page with 
loving memories which he felt reasonably sure his 
fond aunt would fill out and endorse like a check. 
Aunt North read the letter a hundred times, and 
always ended the reading with, ‘“My own dear 
boy! I always believed in him.’ 


the care of her estate. | 
‘Miss North,”’ said the judge, “let me advise 
you. Do not answer that letter at all. There 
will come another soon, asking for money. 
and see. You will not answer it, will you?” 


faith in Elmer revived. 
‘Not till I get another, ’ she at last said, hope- | 


fully. ‘I'll wait until I hear from Elmer again.” | Paso is—it is not 
‘‘You will hear from him again soon enough,’ | near New Orleans, 
| aunt.”’ 


said the judge. ‘That letter is only a feeler. He 
knows how. Don’t you ever be befooled by such | 
a scatter-brains as he again. Now I warn you. 
I know women, and women are women! When | 
they lose their hearts, they lose their heads. No, | 
Miss North, stick to Audley here. He has moral 
principle and common-sense. If Elmer’s found 
something to do in New Mexico, let him do it. 
Don’t send him money. Keep that for Audley; 
he’ll know how to take care of it.” 

During the last year aunt had become an invalid. 
Her disease was a peculiar kind of rheumatism 
that had affected and stiffened her joints; ‘‘acidity 
of the blood"’ one of her many doctors had termed | 
it. 
thought she had, from the first development of | 
the disease; of late she had used two crutches, | 
and hardly took a step without a halt and sigh 

So she sat in her arm-chair day by day, and 
her mind far away among the Organ Mountains, 
and the coyotes also seemed to be very active in 
her imagination. 

“Audley, did you say that a coyote was a 
wolf?" 

‘‘Yes, the American jackal.” 

“A jackal!’ Her cap border rose like wings. 
“O Audley, I’ve read about them in the mission- 
ary magazines! They rob the dead.” 

Here was an evolved view of the terrible coyote. 

‘“‘How would you like to live in New Mexico, 
Audley, among the wolves and jackals ?”’ 

“I should hate to have them eat up the pies,” 
said I. 

“Pies!” exclaimed my aunt. “O Audley, you 
have none of those finer sentiments that Elmer 
used to have!”’ 

Another letter came from Elmer. It described 
a sunrise in the Organ Mountains. It was a glow- 
ing letter, full of poetic thoughts and images. 
The sun was described as rising behind enormous 
pillars of earth, that lifted themselves to the 
heavens like organ pipes. The air was a ‘crystal 
sea,”’ and in these ‘‘gardens of the gods" and 
“resplendent atmospheres” “all diseases of mind 
and body, in most cases, utterly disappeared.” 

Aunt North’s imagination kindled. If she 
could only go to this land of magical healings 
and enchantments, her old days of health and 
happiness might return to her again. She read 
the letter to Judge Holden. 

‘‘Harden your heart, harden your heart, and 
don’t lose your head,” said the judge. “He 





| Day should be one of family reconciliations. 


| monly is able. 


Wait | the week before Thanksgiving. 

| are all arranged. We are to have a special 
Aunt North hesitated, but presently her strong | car as far as El Paso, you and my maid 
| and I.” 


|near, but I know 


She had been obliged to use a crutch, or/| fifteen years. This 


|long journey. 





knows what he’s about. People die in the Organ 
Mountains. 
that lived forever.” 


Elmer’s next letter described a moonrise in the | 


Organ Mountains. It affected aunt as Byron on 
Lake Leman might have enchanted a school-girl. 
She read the Aladdin-like description aloud to me. 
Toward the close of the letter her voice faltered 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

By and by there came still another letter, which 
she brought to me, exclaiming, “I always knew 
it! I always believed in Elmer! Now hear this,” 
and she read: ‘A little girl has been born to us. 
I shall name her Mary North for you, dear aunt,” 
and she wept and laughed, first by turns and then 
both together. 

A day or two after that, I perceived that she had 
some plan in her mind, and it was not long before 
she laid it before me. 


I never heard of a Mexican greaser | 
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suffereth long and is kind; thinketh no evil, hop-| ‘Do you not think, Audley, that you and I | five miles from the place. I engaged a mule team 


Aunt North | could go to the Organ Mountains, if we engaged 
‘IT was not strict | a palace car all to ourselves ?” 


‘But you are a crip—you cannot walk, aunt. * 

“Yes, I know, but we would have a car all to 
ourselves, Audley." 

‘But think what it would cost, aunt."’ 

“Yes, I know, but I have spent little money on 
myself since Elmer went away. I am not poor, 
Audley; not very poor, The trip might cure me. 
The air of New Mexico is wonderful, Elmer says. 
Don’t mention what I have said. Judge Holden 
would want a guardian appointed over me, if he 
knew that I dreamed of such a journey,” 

We talked over the plan frequently after that. 
At last, one day, she said, ‘‘Next month is Thanks- 
giving, Audley, and why can't we go and visit 
Elmer, and see his little girl, and give him a sur- 


prise? That would be something to be thankful 
|for. I have always thought that Thanksgiving 


If 
I were a governor, I would put that in my procla- 
mation; I would ask every family to make the 
day one of reconciliation. That would be some- 


| thing to be thankful for.” 


“T wish that you were able to go, aunt.*’ 
“Audley, when the mind is able, the body com- 
I am going to write to the agent 
of the Southern Pacific about it. Elmer was once 
as a son to me; we must be reconciled.’’ 

One morning aunt came into the room on her 
crutches looking very happy, holding a letter in 


her hand. ‘‘Audley,”’ she said, ‘‘I am going 
| South, and you shall go with me. 
| that the journey will do me good. I may 
One day she read it to Judge Holden, who had | find some new doctor there, too.” 


I think 


‘Where are you going ?”” 

‘Well, to New Orleans, and further if I 
am able. It is all arranged. We will start 
The dates 


“El Paso — El 


“No, not very 
where 1 am going. 
It will be a splendid 
trip for you, and it 
will get me out of 
the ruts of life. I 
feel that a change 
and a little travel 
would do me good ; 
I feel it in my 
bones.” 

I was a lad of 


would be my first 
I 
hardly knew where 
I was going, but I 
knew I was going 
to El Paso, and the 
very name had the 
charm of romance. 
I had also heard 
aunt speak of the 
railroad ‘‘connec- 
tion with the Atch- 
ison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé route,” 


to take us there the next day, at aunt’s direction. 

We were among the Organ Mountains. Every- 
thing seemed colossal and strange. The world 
was pictured in my mind like a vast cathedral, 
and the mountains around me were its grand 


| organ, silent indeed, but grand. 


| behind the mule team. 


which always sounded very grand. Santa F%, | 


the oldest town in America! Would I see that? 
And the Organ Mountains, “earth's great, silent 
organ," as Elmer described them, ‘‘behind whose 
golden pipes rises the sun, and whose silver pipes, 
the moon.” And the coyotes, whatever they 
might be. Aunt seemed to have forgotten the 
coyotes, the ‘*wolves that ate pies.” 

Aunt left the town on her crutches, amid the 
remonstrances of all her friends. Every one be- 
lieved that the journey would end in a visit to 
Elmer, and every one thought that her heart was 
better than her head, and pitied her delusion. 
Away to Buffalo, to Cincinnati, to Chattanooga, 
and then away again from the great shadow of 
Lookout Mountain to the regions of the cotton- 
fields; past Birmingham at night, with its fur- 
naces blazing against the black sky; over the 
long bridge at Lake Pontchartrain, and into the 
old French city of New Orleans. How delightful 
it all was to aunt, and whata geography lesson to 
me! I seemed to live a week in a single day. 

When we arrived in New Orleans, aunt did not 
even leave the car. In an hour after our arrival 
we were flying away toward the green fields of 


| Texas, past live-oaks trailing with moss, and old 


| 











plantations and quaint negro cabins. 

It was a long ride from New Orleans to El Paso, 
but we arrived there one listless, sunny afternoon, 
and found it full of fine hotels, to one of which 
we were taken. 

Aunt rested but a single day; she seemed im- 
pelled to goon. We found ourselves on a palace 
car again, this time on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad, and the wonder of the brown 
mountains, with their fantastic shapes, grew. 

A day’s ride brought us to a quaint town, seem- 
ing more Spanish than American, and here, in a 
good hotel, half windows and balconies, our long 
railroad journey came to an end, and aunt began 


| vineyards. 


| but very neat. 


We sat on the upper balcony of the hotel that 
night and saw the moon rise. I never had dreamed 
of anything so beautiful. We saw her appear- 
ing, like a silver world behind the stupendous 
pillars of brown earth, as in a dream. The splen- 
dor was inconceivable as she emerged from the 
clear air above them. 

The next morning aunt was helped into a seat 
It was a hard seat, but 
she showed great resolution, and the people of the 
hotel and the driver were kind to her. 
ing air was clear and exhilarating. 

She left the little maid and the baggage at the 
hotel to await further orders. I went with her, 
and was soon lost tothe grand scenery that filled 
the atmosphere around me, in watching the cun- 
ning little prairie dogs, that appeared and disap- 
peared on every hand. 

“You are sure that Mr. North is at home?’ 
said aunt to the driver, with an expression of 
anxiety on her face. 


The morn- 


“Yes, I think so; he may have gone to the | 


protracted meetin’, up to Santa Fé,—his wife’s 
turned Methody,—but I guess not. They have a 


, Young child, only a few months old, a little girl. 













“WE 


MUST RUN.” 


I guess you'll find ‘em there, but I can’t be cer- 
tain; a woman can’t stay at home forever in these 
mountains. They'll be at home to-night, any- 
way. Are youany particular relation of theirs ?’ 

‘Yes, I'm his aunt." 

“He'll be proper glad to see ye, I reckon. 
Where did you come from ?” 

‘“‘From—near Boston.” 

“Ah, did you? So far away from everybody, 
too. I've hearn tell of the place. It was where 
they fit the Revolutionary War. A _ very old 
place, I reckon.” 

The sun brightened. The mountains seemed 
to burn. The atmosphere became a calm, living 
splendor. 

“That’s North’s place over yonder,’ said the 
driver, pointing to a long white house amid an 
island of low, green trees, and a gray border of 
We presently met a lank settler on 
horseback. 

‘“‘North’s at home ?”’ asked the driver, abruptly. 

‘““No, I guess not. He’s gone with his wife to 
the protracted meetin’.”’ 

“His men are at home?” 

“No, gone to the Cattle-show.”’ 

“Sho! you don’t say so. I’ve brought down 
some company. They’ll all be at home to-night, 
won't they ?” 

“Oh yes. 
come home. 
around a little.” 

We soon arrived at the clean, white adobe 
house. The driver opened the door. 


Let his company stay until they 


“All right, lady, I'll help you down, and get | 
North and his folks will | 


youin. It’s all right. 
be home before long, and proper glad to see ye.” 
Aunt was helped down with trembling limbs, 
and a most distressed face. 
We went into the house. It was a simple place, 
Aunt sat down, and laid her 


to make inquiries about ‘one Elmer North.” The | crutches on the floor. I paid the driver, and the 


people at the hotel knew him. 


He lived about | team rolled away in a glimmering cloud of dust. 


’Twill give ’em a chance to look | 
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*T don’t feel quite right to be left here a stranger 
in this way,’ said aunt. ‘‘Let’s keep the door 
shut, Audley; suppose a pack of those wolves— 
coyotes—should come, and the folks all away ?” 

The day passed in dead silence, a long blaze of 
sunlight. Aunt watched through a little window 
for the return of Elmer, but no human being 
appeared. There was plenty of food in the house, 
and we felt free to eat what we needed. At last 
the great red sun went down between the pillar- 
like mountains. Aunt began to look very anx- 
ious, and I shared her fears. ‘The moon came up 
as the sun went down. The mountains stood like 
great shadows against an ocean-like sky. They 
seemed to grow in size, and the silence of every- 
thing was oppressive. 


Hours passed—the evening was late. We lis- 
tened almost breathlessly for any sound. Moon- 
light, awful shadows and silence! 

At last .we heard a far-away cry. 

“Hark! what’s that?’’ asked aunt. 

It was answered by another sharp cry. Then 


it seemed to be answered by a hundred cries. 

“Wolves! wolves!” said aunt. ‘The moun- 
tains are full of wolves. Don't you hear them ?” 

She began to tremble. 

“Fasten the windows,”’ said she. 
to have a trembling fit."’ 

The poor woman shook all over. I began to 
shake in nervous sympathy. She rose and walked 
to and fro the long, connecting rooms, wringing 
her hands. I did not notice at the time that she 
did not use her crutches. I was too much fright- 
ened to think of that strange fact. 

“Audley, do you know the way back to town ?” 

“Tos.” 

‘Elmer may not be at home to-night, and we 
might be eaten up by coyotes before morning. 
The mountains are full of them. 

“But you cannot watk.” 

‘Why not? Ican run as fast as you can. 
used to run when I was a girl.” 

Just then there pierced the air the most terrific, 
spiteful cry or bark that ever fell on my ears. It 
was, or seemed to be, answered in the distance, 
and then the same sharp cry seemed to change 
into a hundred, as though one wolf had suddenly 
become multiplied into a hundred wolves. 

Yep, yep, yep, yep! 

We looked around in wildest terror, and were 
about to re-enter the house, when we saw an 
object with a little head upon an adjoining shed. 

“They're climbing the house,’’ said aunt, “a 
hundred of them. We must run. Just hear 
them! We cannot go back now. Run!” 

Yep, yep, yep, yep! I never heard such a pecu- 
liar and spiteful sound. I verily thought that a 
pack of wolves was climbing the house and would 
be likely to leap down upon us if we returned. 
I ran, aunt followed, holding me by the hand. 

“They think they’ve got us,” said she. “A 
hundred of them, or nearer a thousand. Sounds 
as though they were biting each other's heads off. 
They do, sometimes, I’ve read—just eat each other 
up.” 

After this startling recollection, we flew. Lights 
soon appeared ahead, and then came a great mule 
team full of people. It stopped. 

‘Hello, strangers! what is the matter?’ said a 
man, in a very pleasant voice. 

‘*Wolves, wolves!’ said aunt, panting. 

‘“*Wolves, wolves !’’ echoed I. 

“No, I guess not, good woman. 
you come from ?” 

‘*Boston.” 

“Boston! Didn't run all the way, did you? 
Are you on a visit ?”” 


? 


“I’m going 


We must go.” 


I 


Where did 


“T don't know how I ever got here, but I came 


to visit Elmer North.” 
“Then vou have not far to go. 
North.” 

“OQ Elmer, Elmer! Let me get up there. 
wolves are after us—a whole pack of them.”’ 
‘Why Aunt Mary! Is it you? How did you 
get here?’ called the man, and jumped down, 
while aunt mounted the team like a school-girl. 

‘Aunt, what were you running for ?”’ 
‘““Wolves, wolves!”” Aunt uttered the words 
with awful emphasis. 
‘“Wolves! There are no wolves here. This is 
a safe country. I never saw a wolf in my life.” 
There filled the air another piercing cry, that, as - 
before, seemed to change into a hundred. 
yep, yep, yep! ; 
“There! don’t you hear them? A whole pack 
of them at your house, too. They electrified me.”’ 
“Wolves? That pesky little coyote! He 
wouldn't hurt vou any more than a cat. He's 
sort of company for us. We don't harm him. 
We've made him tame by leaving food for him 
out in the yard. You must have lost your head, 
| aunt; but never mind.”’ 
“There are a hundred of them. You must 
have lost your ears, Elmer; but never mind.” 
| *QOaunt, you don't understand ; one little fellow 
| makes all these noises. Why Aunt Mary, how 
did you get here? I was never so surprised in my 
life.”’ 
“T came to spend Thanksgiving with you.” 
There was a tiny cry. ‘That's little Mary,” 
| said Elmer, ‘and this is my wife, and you are 
heartily welcome.”’ 
| The mules soon stopped before the long white 
house. A pretty little animal ran out of the open 
door, and passed like a gray streak in the moon- 
| light over the brown dust. 
“There goes your wolf, Aunt Mary. 


I’m Elmer 


The 


Yep, 


The 
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whole hundred of them. One little coyote has 
many voices, and these voices as many echoes. 
You left the door open, and he’s been up to some 
thieving, I'll be bound. Here, aunt, you get 
down and take little Mary, and we’ll go in and 


have some supper, if that coyote hasn't eaten it | 


all up already.” 

‘‘What are these crutches for?’’ asked Elmer, 
as soon as a light had been procured. 

Aunt looked at them, and, like the “little 
woman” in the nursery rhyme, began to cry, ‘‘A 
miracle! A miracle has been wrought! Oh, I 
am so thankful! I knew it would be so! I felt 
it in my bones. I used to be lame, but New 
Mexico is very electrifying—you said ’twould be 
so, you know."’ 

On Thanksgiving we sat down to a table savory 
with game in the Organ Mountains. The doors 
and windows were open; there was a gentle cool- 
ness and a glimmering brightness in the air, as 


though there was being sifted down from the sun- | 


hazes a shower of gold. 

“It is a beautiful day,’’ said aunt, after the 
meal. ‘We ought to recount our blessings. We 
are all well; we ought to be thankful for that.’ 

‘And your heart has been as true as a mother’s 
to me,’ said Elmer. ‘I did wrong in my young 
life, but I will be a true son to you now, and as 
long as I live.’” And he kept his promise. 

“I knew it would be so,’’ answered aunt. “I 
have my boy’s heart again; let us be thankful 
for that.”’ 

“And little Mary, here,’’ said Elmer’s wife, 
*‘let us be thankful for her.’’ 

“And there goes that miserable little coyote, 
with his hundred tongues and no one knows how 
many echoes,”’ said aunt, witha jump. ‘He did 
me more good than all the doctors I ever had. 
Let us be thankful for that.”’ 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


oe 
For the Companion. 
THE LOST RICE. 


Among the earliest settlers of Draper, Canada, 
were three young men and their newly married 
wives, who had journeyed thither in company 
from one of the Eastern counties. 

In order to gain time for their work of clear- 
ing land, the young men erected but one log- 
house the first year, and the three small families 
inhabited it in common. 

Among the parting gifts from her friends in the 
East that one of the young wives, whom we will 
call Mary, had received was a six-pound box of 
rice. It was regarded as a rare delicacy, and 
treasured accordingly. At rare intervals only did 
Mary cook a little of the rice, but she always gave 
some to her friends. 

The precious box was kept on a shelf near the 
eaves of the rude cabin. 

But during the autumn the young housekeeper 
began to notice with wonder that her rice was 
mysteriously disappearing. At first she dismissed 
the thought that one of her friends and cabin 
mates was robbing her, and kept the matter quite 
to herself; but when she found that more of it 
was gone, she told her husband. 

The young man advised silence and discreet 
observation; but in another week the last of the 
rice had disappeared from the box. Then Mary, 
with the empty box in her hand, openly accused 
the other young wives of having robbed her. 

The charge was promptly and indignantly de- 
nied. Angry words followed. The harmony of 
that small cabin was rudely broken up. The 
husbands became involved in the quarrel, and 
even grew at variance with their own wives. 

Hitherto the three girls, for they were scarcely 
more, had been bosom friends; now, after a vio- 
lent quarrel, they settled into sullen enmity, 
refusing to speak, or even look at each other. 
Such a state of things, in a small cabin could not 
be tolerated. After two days the families deter- 
mined to separate, at once and forever. 

Two of the young men took their axes and 
stalked forth to fell trees and chop logs for new 
houses, each upon his own land. 

While one of them was thus engaged, he 
chanced to cut a partially hollow beech. To his 
astonishment, several grains of rice fell out, and 
upon tilting up the log and pounding upon it with 
his axe, a long, white stream of rice trickled out 
in a heap upon the ground! 

It was all there,—more than a quart of it! 
With a disconcerted chicker, a little chipmunk 
ran out at a hole farther along the tree-trunk. 

The matter was plain enough now. The roguish 
squirrel, coming in at the chinks beneath the eaves 
of the cabin, had transferred the rice to his own 
hoard. Quickly taking in the true situation, the 
young pioneer stuck his axe in the log and walked 
back to the cabin. 

‘Mary,’ he said, grimly, “if you want to see 
who stole your rice, come out here.”’ 

After a moment of surprise and hesitation, she 
followed him, as did also the two other young 
women who had overheard the words,—the first 
which had been spoken in the cabin that morning. 

“There’s your rice and there's the thief, sitting 
on that stump yonder,’ said the young farmer, 
when they reached the beech log. ‘Only to think 
that we should have been so set by the ears by a 
little rogue of a squirrel!’’ he continued. 

The two accused young women burst out laugh- 
ing; but Mary shed bitter tears of mortification. 
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| She gathered up the rice, and, having carefully 


washed it, cooked it all that day as a peace-offer- 

ing for the foolish haste with which she had 
| allowed herself to suspect her friends. 
cabins were not built that fall, and this was the 
only quarrel which ever occurred between the 
three families. 


——+~ > 
JOYS OF HOME. 
Sweet are the joys of home, 
And pure as sweet; for they 
Like dews of morn and evening come 
To make and close the day. 
—Sir John Bowring. 


— 
For the Companion. 


GRANDPA FENTON’S ANDIRONS. 


The big hickory logs crackled in the big open fire- 
place. The chestnuts were snapping on one side of 
the fire, while an apple simmered on 
the other, and in front of all stood 
the old-fashioned andirons that had 
belonged to Farmer Fenton nobody 
knows how many years. 

How straight and tall they held up 
\ their heads, their color changing 
| sometimes as the firelight flickered 
|on their polished cheeks! But they 
| stared straight back at the flames 
with great boldness and assurance, 
which is not to be wondered at, con. 
sidering that brass figured so largely 
in their composition. 

If you had peeped through the half- 
open kitchen door, I don’t suppose 
| you would have taken much notice 
of the andirons. Possibly the tall 
old clock in the corner would have 
attracted you more, as it measured 
the time so gravely and regularly 
—tick-tick-tick-tick. Perhaps you 
wouldn’t have cared about any of 
these things, but I am sure you 
would have been interested in the 
little group of people who had drawn 
their chairs around the fire, and were looking up 
into Grandpa Fenton’s face. 

It was Thanksgiving evening, and Farmer Fenton’s 
grandchildren—Bertha, Harry, Cyril and Guy—had 
come up from the city with their father and mother 
to spend the day with grandpa. 

Now these particular andirons did interest little 
Guy. He had never seen any before, and he sat 
looking at them for some time. By and by he had 
| said, “Grandpa, where did you get those things? 
| Did you make them?” 

“No,” replied grandpa, with a smile, “they were 
given to me; given to me 
for—for being a good 
boy.” 















very good boy to get so 
big a present?” 


“Oh, I don’t know 
| as I was so very good, 
| but a dear old lady, 

who is now dead and 
gone, thought I was. 
| She left them to me when she died, with her bless- 
ing, and I value them very highly,’”’ said grandpa, 
| solemnly. “If you care to listen I will tell you 
| about it, and I think you will learn to love those 
| old andirons too. ' 
| ‘When I wasa boy about the age of Harry here, 
I worked on a farm for a man by the name of Brad- 
ford. My father had died when I was a baby, and 
mother was too poor to keep me with her after I 
was old enough to work, so when Mr. Bradford 
offered me a home, I went to live with him. 

“I suppose he did not mean to treat me unkindly, 
but he thought boys should never be idle, and my 
life was not an easy oné. He sent me to school in 
the winter, but during the spring and summer I was 
kept busy dropping corn® cutting wood, or in the hay- 
field. He never gave me money, but he bought my 
clothes, and gave me plenty of wholesome food, 
which was all he had agreed to do, so what few 
pennies I had were those I picked up from the neigh 
bors for doing odd jobs. 

“On the next farm to Mr. Bradford lived an old 
widow lady by the name of Mrs. Bartlett. She was 
very kind to me, and many a time I have gone to 
her in trouble, to pour out my sorrow when I thought 
I had been unfairly punished by Mr. Bradford. 

“She could always comfort me, for, as she said, she 
had had a boy of her own, and she would not be so 
poor now, if he had ever returned from his last 
whaling voyage; but, as poor as she was, she had 
been the largest contributor to the little stock of 
money I had. 

“It was one of my duties after work to go to the 
post-office, and I always brought Mrs. Bartlett’s mail 
to her. One morning, after bringing: her a letter, 
Mr. Bradford sent me to her house on an errand. 
As I entered the kitchen, I found the old lady weep- 
ing bitterly. 

“ ‘Basil,’ she said, ‘the letter you brought me 








The new | 








“Did you have to be a | 


asked | 
Guy, after thinking a bit. | Goliath, and I was going forth not to slay him, but 





contains bad news;’ and then she told me she would 
be obliged to give up the old home to pay a debt 


that she owed to the president of the bank at Mill- 


stone, which had lent her money. 


Mr. Cole, the president himself, but from his agent, 
who is coming down in a week to sell everything I 
own here. It will break my heart, Basil, it will 
break my heart;’ and the poor old lady buried her 
head on my shoulder. 

“What could I do,—a poor boy of thirteen? I 
could only say I was sorry for her, and cry too. 

“*Why don’t you write to Mr. Cole?’ I asked at 
length. ‘I have always heard he was a kind man.’ 

“It would be no use, Basil. I owe the bank the 


money, and the old place must go.’ 

“The next day was Sunday, and Mr. Bradford 
never failed to drive us all to the meeting-house 
twice a day. 

“During the ride there, and in fact all the morning 
and night before, I had been thinking and turning 
it over in my mind, what I could do to help Mrs. 












Bartlett out of the sore trouble which she was in. 

“The parson gave out the hymn and we all joined 
in singing ‘God moves in a mysterious way.’ Mrs. 
Bartlett sat near our pew and I thought her face 
seemed to light up with pleasure as the beautiful 
words filled the church, 


“*Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take, 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.’ 


‘Would the present cloud indeed break in mercy 
upon this poor old soul? 

“Then Parson Downs began his sermon. His text 
was taken from that story of David and Goliath 
that you all know. I listened attentively to every 
word, and I felt as if God was speaking to me and 
telling me what todo. I would go to Millstone and 
see Mr. Cole, and ask him to show mercy toward 
Mrs. Bartlett. I fancied myself David, Mr. Cole was 


to make peace with him. 

“An opportunity would be given 
me to carry out my resolution on 
the following Wednesday. Our 
harvesting was all in, and Mr. 
Bradford had given me leave to 
go to a husking bee. I would slip 
away and go to Millstone. 

“It was sixteen miles there and 
back, and I would have to walk, 
and perhaps Mr. Cole would pay 
no attention to me; but if I were 
to fight the Philistine, I must 
have faith even as David had. 

“Early Wednesday morning I 
was up and away on my journey. 
I got an occasional lift on the road 
by some farm wagon, and reached 
Millstone about noon and found 
the bank. With a trembling heart, 
I stepped up to the teller’s window, and 

asked to see Mr. Cole. 

“IT never could have done it if I had 
not tried to think how David must have 
felt when he went forth with his sling. 

“Very soon I was ushered into Mr. 

Cole’s private office. He was a small man, and 
greeted me with a pleasant smile—not a 
bit as Goliath would have done. I had been 
David till he took my hand and said, ‘Well, 
my little friend, how canI serve you?’ Then 
I was Basil Fenton, the little farmer lad, for 
I burst out crying. 

“He led me to a seat, and I told my errand 
as best I could. He knew nothing of the 
letter the agent had written. Of course he 
knew that he held a mortgage on Mrs. Bart. 
lett’s house, but as he was aware that she 
was poor, he would not have thought of turn 
ing her out of doors. 

“Tn conclusion, he said, ‘So, my little man, 
you have walked all the way to Millstone to 
help a poor old lady. You will hear from 
me again. I will write Mrs. Bartlett not to 
worry. Her home shall not be sold” 

‘Please,’ I said, hesitutingly, ‘don’t tell 
her I was here. She might not like it.’ 

“It shall be as you wish,’ said Mr. Cole, 
and he bowed me out without saying another word. 

“Though the eight miles home was as long as my 
walk to Millstone had been, the way did not seem 
long, I was so happy over my success. 

“For two or three days I heard nothing from my 
visit. Then I carried a letter to Mrs. Bartlett which 
I saw was postmarked Millstone. I would not wait 
to hear her read it, but ran home as fast as I could. 
The next morning Mrs. Bartlett called to me as I 
passed her house, and told me, with tears of joy, 
that Mr. Cole had written her that she need not 
move, and not to worry about the debt. 

“*Providence has been very good to me, Basil, 
and as the old hymn said Sunday: 


““*“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.”’ 


“I felt amen in my heart if I did not say it, and as 
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I walked home David could not have felt prouder 
when he presented Saul with the head of Goliath, 
and heard the shouts of joy from the Israelites, than 


| I did. 
“The letter,’ sobbed Mrs. Bartlett, ‘was not from | 


“About a week after my visit to Millstone, as I 
entered the house one noon, I was met by Mr. 


| Bradford with a very grave face, who said, in his 
| sternest voice, ‘Basil, I have something to ask you, 


and I expect you to tell me the truth. 

you on the day of the husking bee?’ 
“IT could feel all the blood rush to my face. 

had my secret got out? 


Where were 


How 
I had never told Mr. Brad. 


| ford an untruth, so I answered in as firm a voice as 
| I could command: 


***At Millstone, sir.’ 

*“*At Millstone, eh? 
doing there?’ 

“*Mr. Bradford,’ I began, in a faltering tone, ‘I 
have never kept back anything from you. I went to 
Millstone on a little errand for—for—myself, which 
I would rather not tell you—about—just now.’ 

***Rather not tell me,eh? We’ll see about that,’ 
and he took from the corner a cane that I knew only 
too well. 

“Now, young man,’ he said, catching hold of my 
collar, ‘will you tell me what took you to Millstone?’ 
“*No, I will not!’ I replied, stoutly. 

“*Pll answer for it that you will!’ 
said Mr. Bradford, as he raised the cane. 
One smarting blow had fallen on my 
body; it was raised again, when we 
were both startled by a voice from the 
doorway, shouting, ‘Stop!’ 

“We turned and saw standing there 
Mr. Cole, President of the Millstone 
Bank. 

“Mr. Bradford’s arm sank to his side, 
and « flush of shame covered his face, 
for every one in our village stood in 
awe of the great and rich Mr. Cole. 

“*T have heard your words, Mr. Brad- 
ford,’ began Mr. Cole, ‘and I will an- 
swer for Basil. He, a poor boy, walked 
sixteen miles to help a poor woman 
who was in trouble. A false pride has prevented 
the boy from speaking, but I know it, and the whole 
of the village shall know it, and as soon as I can get 
the consent of the boy’s mother I will take him 
from this life of drudgery to which you have kept 
him.’ 

“*You can take him now!’ blurted out Mr. Brad- 
ford, who was fairly maddened by chagrin and 
mortification. 

“*Very well,’ said Mr. Cole. 
with me to Mrs. Bartlett’s?’ 

“TI took Mr. Cole’s hand and left the house, never 
to re-enter it again, leaving Mr. Bradford standing 
there looking fierce and angry. 

‘*Well, there is only a little more totell. I went to 
live with Mr. Cole at Millstone, and he gave me my 
start in life. I went down often to see Mrs. Bartlett, 
who, of course, had to know about my playing 
David. A week or two before she died she called 
me to her, and when I stood by her bedside she said, 
in the gentle tones I knew and loved so well: 

«Basil, they tell me I am going to die, and when 
Iam gone I know you will not forget me. I want 
to leave you something that I prize very much. The 
old brass andirons by the fire yonder were a present 
from my mother. I want you to have them, Basil, 
and when you look at them you may sometimes 


And pray what were you 


‘Basil, will you go 






















think of the old lady who loved you for being David, 
and going forth alone to fight her battle.’ ” 
ERASTUS OsGoop. 
ee eee 


PEARLS. 


The process by which pearls are produced was 
unknown even as late as the days of Pliny. He, 
more practical than scientific, thought that shell- 
fish produced them from air and dew, and that their 
clearness or opaqueness depended upon the state of 
the atmosphere, and their size upon the quantity of 
dew received. 

It is now known that the pearl is a result of the 
oyster’s effort to protect itself from the irritation 
arising from the presence of a grain of sand within 
the shell. This the bivalve wraps round and round 
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in layer after layer of the same substance, a salt of 
lime, as that which composes its shell. 

The act of the bivalve in translating the cause of 
its discomfort into a beautiful object prompted 
Richter, the German prose-poet, to write: “Afflic- 


tions and disappointments to the true character are | 


only means to its beautifying and perfecting, as the 
oyster, when it is injured, closes the wound with a 
pearl.” 

Doctor Japp says, in his ‘‘Days with Industrials,” 
that Julius Cesar was induced to visit Britain by 
the reports that great pearls might be found there. 
He shared the love of pearls which marked Roman 
women, one of whom, Lollia Paullina, wife of Caius 
Caligula, is thus described by Pliny : 

“T have seen her so bedecked with emeralds and 
pearls disposed in rows, ranks and courses, one by 
another, round about the attire of her head, her 
cowl, her peruke of hair, her band grace and chap- 
let, hanging at her ears, round her neck as an orna- 
ment in a carcanet, upon her wrists as bracelets, and 


like the sun as she went.” 


— 


THE OLD FARM. 


Each spot was like a precious gem, 

And dearly prized by me, | 
And though so distant far from them, 

fet all to-night I see; 

And so I sit and muse and dream | 

Within my firelight warm, | 
Until once more a child I seem 

Upon my father’s farm. 

—Nancy D. B. Lovett. 
—_——__+or 


For the Companion. 


MY FIRST “DEESTRICK SCHOOL.” 


Some one should write a work upon the early 
“deestrick schools” of New England—not an analyti- 
eal or statistical work, but rather one descriptive of 
that remarkable educational institution, in which 
should be incorporated some of the most striking 
occurrences—amusing, comical, pathetic, even tragic, 
of which the old-time country district school-houses 
were the scene. Such a book would be not only 
entertaining, but valuable, as throwing light upon 
the unique features of our public school system a 
generation ago. 

I was one of the first “female teachers’? who 
ventured to take charge of a winter school in a 
certain country district. As such for several years 
I encountered an absurd but very prevalent preju- 
dice against women teachers, as well as the unruly 
instincts of the “big boys in the back seats’? and 
the deep snow-drifts of the country roads 

Of the numerous experiences of those years it 
is not my purpose now to speak in detail, but I 
will undertake to describe a single incident, which 
the reader may possibly be inclined to rank as 
comical,—and so, indeed, I do now, though at the 
time of its occurrence I was not sure that it might 
not have a tragic ending. 

The adventure befell me during my first winter 
school. I was then about twenty years old. Dur 
ing the early autumn I had resumed my studies 
at a well-known New England seminary, where 
I had already been for two years. Then, in Sep- 
tember, my father died suddenly. He left a small 
property which, with prudence and labor, might 
perhaps enable my mother to give her children a 
home until we should, one after another, be old 
enough to go forth to strive with the great world. 

I went home to the funeral of my father with 
the knowledge that I could not return to the sem- 
inary, but was still resolved to earn enough to 
finish my studies there. At home I met my Uncle 
John, a brother of my mother, who lived in north 
ern Vermont, and who, when [I told him my 
trouble, offered me the position of teacher of the 
winter school in his district. The rate of pay was 
six dollars a week, for a term of sixteen weeks’ 
duration. 

Ninety six dollars! That would go a long way 
toward paying my bills at the seminary for another 
year. The opening seemed propitious, and I accepted 
the offer and entered upon my duties at once. 

The school was a country school, where the 
teacher “boarded around” and took the conse- 
quences. I suffered a few minor inconveniences, 
such as having to warm the “spare bed” in every 
house at which I took up my quarters, and running 
the risk of dyspepsia as a result of the endeavor of 
every clever housewife to ‘“‘set the best table” for 
the schoolma’am. But, on the whole, the first five 
weeks of my teaching passed very agreeably to me. 

There was one other circumstance which gave me | 
annoyance. Many of the families in the district 
were afraid of kerosene, which was then just com- 
ing into rather general use in the back country. 
They feared that it might explode, as the “burning 
fluid’ which it superseded used to do, and in their 
conservatism they clung tenaciously to the lard-oil 
lamp or the dim and sputtering tallow candle. 

One old farmer would every evening put the soli- 
tary candle lighted in the sitting-room between his 
nose and his newspaper, and thus would leave the 
rest of the family in darkness. But one night he 
received a well-deserved punishment for his selfish- 
ness; for, getting his face too near the precious 
candle, he set fire to his voluminous yellow beard, 
of which he was very proud, and it was singed to 
his chin before the blaze could be extinguished. 

Many of my boarding-places were quite a mile 
distant from the school-house. But I was strong and 
full of health, and in pleasant weather found the 
walk to and from school invigorating and enjoy- 
able. When the day was stormy I was conveyed to 
the school-house in the farmer’s big “lumber box,” | 
and I took a lunch of the good, crisp “twisters” and 
sage cheese, for the nooning. 

The school-house was an old-fashioned one, 
Strongly built, with heavy doors and small, high 
windows. In one corner of the great room was a} 
broad, shallow closet, in which the children hung 
their wraps. This closet sometimes served as a 
place of solitary confinement for very young offend- 
ers against the good order of the school. Its heavy 
door was fastened with a great clumsy button, 
against which, when once it was turned upon him, | 
it was useless for the prisoner to contend. 








It was the 23d of November and the sixth week | 








the early morning, but shortly after sunrise the sky 

became overcast. Early in the afternoon snow 

began to fall and a biting wind sprang up, sending 
| the temperature rapidly downward. 

When school closed at four o’clock the storm was 

| in full blast. Amid loud bewailing the children were 

| bundled off in their respective vehicles for home, 


| leaving me to wait alone for the arrival of my uncle, | 


| in whose family I was to spend Thanksgiving. 
| Darkness was already falling. I put on my rubber 
boots and wraps and sat down before the stove, 
| expecting every moment the arrival of Uncle John. 
A half-hour went by—an hour. 
| think that something had happened to prevent his 
|coming. My uncle’s house was in a remote part of 
| the district, and it would have been imprudent for 
| me to undertake to walk there through the drifts. 
| But a Mr. Foster lived only half a mile from the 
| school-house, and to his house I decided to walk. 


Then I began to! 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


At all events, however frightened I might be, I 
must not let him perceive my terror. 

Forcing a look of pleasure to my face and a laugh 
into my voice, I replied, “Oh yes, I am a good | 
dancer.” 

“Um! um! 
chance !”’ | 

While saying this he rummaged briskly in the 
depths of his capacious old satchel, and brought out 
a varied assortment of odd things. There was a bag 
of pumpkin-seeds, which he opened and poured out 
on the table, a long piece of rope, and a roll of clip- 
pings from the newspapers, and finally an old pair 


Of course! Spry as a weasel! Fine | 


| of dentist’s forceps, with which he joyously offered 
| to pull my teeth—a proposition which I declined | 
| with a peal of laughter which I am afraid would not 


| I had not gone twenty rods when I realized that | 
on her fingers in rings, that she glittered and shone |I must return. The wind blew furiously in my face 


and nearly took away my breath, and the air was so 
full of snow that, in the gathering darkness, I could | 
not see for two yards before me. I was almost 
blown back to the school-house, and despite its lone. | 
liness, was thankful for its shelter, as I felt the 
building tremble and crack beneath the heavy gusts. 
There was a lamp in the school-house which we | 
used at spelling-schools. This I lighted, brought in 
some wood from the shed, built a fire and got out 


| my lunch-basket, which still contained some of the 


crisp twisters. I did not, even then, fear that I 


| should be left to pass the night at the school-house, 


and so sat, anxious, yet still expecting “to be called 
for,” like poor Barkis’s box of old clothes, at any 
moment. 

I took out my Virgil—for I endeavored to keep up 
my studies even while teaching—and tried to con- | 
strue some lines of the fourth book. 

Seven o’clock! Now I was becoming nervous. A | 
little later the outer door opened suddenly and I | 


| heard a heavy and prolonged stamping in the shed. | 


Some one had come at last. 

I jumped up, shut the stove, threw on my cloak, 
and was about to extinguish the light, when in| 
walked—not Uncle John, or any one whom I had 
ever seen, but a tall, broad-shouldered stranger. | 








MY STRANGE 


VISITOR. 


His clothing, his grizzled, bushy beard and his long, 
abundant hair were blown full of snow. 

Without seeming to notice me, he dropped upon 
the front bench an old satchel which he carried, 
came hurriedly to the stove, and briskly rubbed his 
hands and ears. 

For a moment I was too much astonished to speak ; 
then recovering my voice, I asked if Uncle John 
had sent him to take me home. He looked at me 
steadily, and then, without answering my question, 
walked out of the room. I hoped that he had left 
the school-house, but presently I heard him lock the 


| outside door, and as he came in he put the key in 
| his pocket. 


My strange visitor threw off his cap and coat, and 
began to drum a lively tune with his fingers on the 
stove-pipe, while his eyes wandered restlessly around 
the room. He had not spoken, save to mutter a few 
unintelligible words as he came in. 

Who was this man, and why did he lock the door | 
and behave so oddly? It was easy to see that there 
was a “screw loose,” and I soon became convinced 
that he was not merely eccentric, but insane! I 
looked at him in alarm, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I kept myself from succumbing alto- 
gether to the faintness with which I had been strug. | 
gling since his abrupt entrance. 

I leaned back in my chair and shut my eyes. How 
would it all end? How could I live through the 
night, for now I realized that it was useless to ex- 
pect any one to come for me. To be sure, my com- 
panion had thus far betrayed no symptoms of violent 
insanity, but I had heard that lunatics often become 
dangerous from the slightest irritation, or if they | 
detect any evidence of timidity on the part of a/| 
person in their presence. 
summon courage for the emergency. 

I opened my eyes. The madman stood within a 
yard of me, stooping forward, with his black eyes 
riveted upon my face! 


Accordingly I tried to} 


Despite my resolve to be | 


calm and courageous, I involuntarily leaped from | 


the chair and sprang to the opposite side of the stove. 
My strange caller shouted with laughter, holding 
his sides and doubling himself up with merriment. 
Then putting on a cunning look, he asked: 

“Can you dance?” 


By this time I had recovered myself, and saw that | 


I must be both cool and watchful. So long as he 
was not violent I could safely humor him, and thus 


have sounded like natural laughter to any one but 
my lunatic friend. 

“Who'd ’a’ thought I’d forgot my fiddle!” he ex- 
claimed at last, with a scowl, diving his hand from 
one corner to another in the empty bag, as if the 
missing musical instrument might be lurking in| 
some small nook. 

Then he jumped to his feet, gave the satchel a} 
kick, which sent it flying nearly to the ceiling, and | 
capered about the room, while his long hair tossed | 
like the mane of a wild horse. 

“Can’t you whistle?” I suggested. 

“Sure enough, so I can! Good girl!” he exclaimed, | 
and he began whistling as he stood in the attitude 
of a violinist, and played an imaginary fiddle, bow. | 
ing and fingering as if it were real. Frightened as | 
I was, I could not help admiring the precision and 
melody with which the quick notes were shot from 
his lips. 

“Step out, little girl, step out!” he commanded. 








| Strange as it may seem, I was now beginning to see | 


the humor of the situation, but, in any event, I | 
should not have dared to disobey him. | 

I rose and attempted to execute a small shuffle. 

“Faster! Smarter!’ he kept prompting me. 

On T went, whirling, shuffling, leaping, for the | 
more actively I danced, the more urgent and excited 
was he. If my steps flagged for a moment, my in- 
sane prompter kept me at my work with shouts and | 
gestures. | 


At last his whistling powers failed him, and he | 


began to sing—such a ridiculous | 
jumble as “ Lar-diddle-lick-lick, 
lar-diddle-lick !”” which he deliv- 
ered with great spirit. 
Even then, greatly alarmed as 
I was, I thought it half-funny, 
but finally I could do no more, 
and dropped into my chair, breathless. A dark scowl 
came upon the man’s face, and his peremptory com- 
mands drove me up again, panting and trembling. 

To encourage me, he began dancing with me, or 
rather around me. The stove, chairs, and even the 
little table were no obstac#%& before his agile feet. 
He skipped over them seemingly without effort, all 
the time keeping step to ‘“Lar-diddle-lick !” given 
in a most spasmodic manner as he went over the 
various articles of furniture. 

My brain was in a whirl. Would he never stop? 
And if he did stop, what would his insane fancy | 
next prompt him to do? As I tottered over the 
floor, I set my mind at work to devise some plan of | 
escape from this annoying lunatic. 

I had not taken off my rubber boots, and of course | 
my attempts at dancing had been clumsy and tire. | 
some enough. I saw that my agile companion re- | 
garded the boots at times with contemptuous disap- 


proval. This led me to think of the slippers which 
I wore through the day. They were in the big 
closet. With the thought of them a method of | 


escape suggested itself to my mind. 

Commanding my voice as well as I could, I ex- 
plained to the man how difficult it was to dance in | 
rubber boots, and asked him if he would oblige me 
by fetching the slippers from the closet, the door of 
which T pointed out to him. He readily complied, 
and ran to the closet. With a wildly beating heart 
I followed him, unnoticed. 

The slippers were not in sight, and as the lunatic 
groped about in the farther corner of the closet, I 
slammed the door upon him, and whirled the big 


| button half around. 


With a howl he tried the door, then burst into a 
tornado of shrieks, execrations and threats, accom- 
panied by kicks against the stout old door that made 
it creak and tremble. 

I worked with all my new-born strength to barri- 
cade the door with a long recitation bench which 
stood opposite and near it. Then throwing on my | 
cloak, I lenped to the top of the desk, and climbed 
out through the little window behind. 

During our goblin dance the wind had lulled, but 
the snow still fell heavily. I plunged through the 


| deep drifts toward Mr. Foster’s house, calling for 


help at every step. Mrs. Foster, who was up with 
her sick baby, heard me while I was still far off, and 
sent her husband out to answer the call. 


| Bangkok actually floats on the water. 
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of school. The weather had been clear and cold in | perhaps I might find my opportunity to outwit him. My face was chilled from my exposure to the 


wind, and I was so much affected by the nervous 


' shock which I had sustained that I was not a very 


lively guest at Uncle John’s the next day. 
ever, no serious consequences followed. 


How 
The school 


| had a holiday for the rest of the week, and I re- 


sumed again on Monday morning. 

My prisoner, a pauper from the next town, had 
once been a dancing-master. For several years he 
had been subject to periodical fits of insanity. It 
had been the practice of his keepers, when the 
approach of one of these attacks was indicated, to 
take him to the State asylum, where he remained 
until he recovered; but the attack of insanity which 
resulted in his visit to me had come on suddenly. 
He had artfully eluded the overseer at the poor- 
house, and made his escape on the morning of the 
storm. Guided by my light, probably, he had sought 
shelter in the school-house. 

The reason of Uncle John’s failure to come for 
me that day was that he had been taken suddenly ill 
with a slight illness. He had sent a message, bid- 
ding me go to Mr. Foster’s for the night, but through 


| the heedlessness of the boy to whom it was en- 


trusted it was not delivered to me. 

I think it must have been his enjoyment of my 
recital of my adventure that cured him, for he ate 
very heartily of his Thanksgiving dinner. 

SARAH BUCKLEY. 
+r 
HOSPITALITY. 


Blest that abode, where want and pain repair, 
And every stranger finds a ready chair. 
—Oliver Goldsmith, 


4e, 


For the Companion. 


SIAM AND ITS ROYAL WHITE ELEPHANT. 


Fifty years ago little more was known in America 


| of the Kingdom of Siam beyond the fact that it was 


the native land of the Siamese twins, and in a 
vague way we had heard that the people of Siam 
worshipped white elephants. 
But after the Sepoy Rebellion in India, English 
civilization made its way through India, on to Bur- 
mah, and opened the closely sealed ports of Siam 
and Cochin China. We then began to learn some- 
thing of the ‘Heart of Farther India.” Now the 
flood of Europeans pouring into the South Pacific 
Islands is day by day carrying Western manners 
and ideas into the shut-in kingdom, and the wise 
policy of the young King, Chulalon-Korn,—Royal 
Hair Pin, as the name means in 
encouraging the inundation. 

The late King, Maha-Mongkut, having learned of 
England’s power and greatness from his neighbor, 
Hindostan, chose an Englishman for one of his 
counsellors, and imported an English woman as 
governess in his harem. It is owing doubtless to 
the influence of these officials that the new king, 
though refusing to change the State religion, has 
not only opened the door of the kingdom for Eng- 
lish education, but is encouraging the schools by 
royal gifts and patronage. 

Siam has an exquisite flora. There the citron 
and cocoa-nut are fairest of fruit. Yet with all its 
wondrous vegetation it has not the tropical heat 
that annuls the beauty of India. 
delicious. 


Siamese,—is 


The climate is 
The Bay of Bengal on the one side and 
the Gulf of Siam on the other keep this kingdom 
refreshed with sea-breezes. 
Bangkok, the capital, built out into the river 

Menam, which is the great artery of the country, 
is called the Venice of the East. Indeed, it is even 
more of a water city than the Queen of the Adriatic, 
for while Venice has its foundations on solid ground, 
Huge bamboo 
rafts are constructed, and lashed together with enor- 
mous chains, and on these the houses, shops, and 
even the gardens are built. 

We chanced to arrive at Bangkok on a feast day. 
The river up which we sailed to reach the city makes 
so many sharp turns that, although the distance was 
not far, the time that we occupied in sailing it was 
long, and it was night when, in making a long tack 
that carried us past a point, the glories of the float- 
ing city burst upon us. 

A marvellous panorama, an illuminated world, 
seemed spread out before us. Thousands of fire 
globes shed their brilliant light over the broad 
bosom of the water; and on either side, as far as the 


eye could reach, there was an endless succession of 


lights, of every imaginable color, shade and shape, 
forming an illumination such as only Eastern inge- 
nuity can devise. 

Every floating house was decorated with the 
twinkling eyes; the yards and masts of every ship 
and even the tiniest boat sparkled with the brilliant, 
colored fire, while the more distant pagodas, palaces 
and minarets were a blaze of glory. It was the great 
annual festival of Siam—the Feast of Lanterns— 
and had we arrived one day later we should have 
missed this fairy-land spectacle. 

The batis, or temples, of which there are one hun- 
dred in the city, are built on the river-bank. Here 
also stand the king’s palaces, the houses of the for- 
eign consuls, and the residences of the nobility of 
the kingdom. During the last century the capital 
of Siam stood on the river-bank above the position 
of the present capital; but the annual overflow of 
the river caused such a deposit of mud that the 
miasma from it at low tide made terrible havoc 
among the dense population, and frightful epidemics 
of cholera occurred every year. 

So the present city was built lower down the river 


on rafts bound together. These rafts are arranged 


| in groups, each containing five or six rafts, and are 


moored to great poles driven in the bed of the river. 
The change of location has effectually relieved the 
people of Bangkok of the presence of the cholera, 
but they have only exchanged one disease for 
another, for the dampness of the city creates rheu- 
matic fever. Of any appliances for curing disease 
the inhabitants are pitifully ignorant, and our medi- 


| cal missionaries are doing a great work for them, in 


that respect, especially, of course, among the poorer 
class. 

The houses, even the few that are on the bank, 
and, of course, the floating ones, have no com- 
munication with each other by land, not even by 
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a footway, asin Venice, so all the travelling about 
the city is done by boat. The thousands of little 
canoes used for carrying people about are each 
managed by one person, generally a young girl, | 
for the Siamese, unlike other Eastern nations, do 
not shut up their women, and they present an 
interesting sight. } 


THE YOUTH’S 


his great feet, with no more care for its magnifi- 
cence than if it had been his native green turf, 
“wearing out,’’ as some one said, ‘‘as much gold 
in a year as many hard-working people gain in 
ten.” 

Several priests were constantly engaged in clean- 
ing the floor, in piling up fresh herbage for his 
majesty to feast on, and 
in polishing the tarnished 








spots. Other persons, 
professional goldsmiths, 
were taking the worn 
strips out of the golden 
carpet, and replacing 
them with new, shining 
ones. 

“Oh,” said one of the 
party, “if we only had 
that gold for our mission 
work !”” 

The man who was so 
fortunate as to entrap this 
sacred animal was re- 
warded with a hereditary 
pension of one thousand 
tikols, and was raised to 
a very high office in the 
kingdom—that of water- 
carrier to the elephant. 
The jars in which the 
water is transported, and 
the troughs from which 
the sacred animal drinks, 
are of pure gold, covered 
with filigree work. 

As a god, the white ele- 
phant is horrible, but re- 
garded merely as a royal 
toy, each monarch to his 
taste. The sovereigns of 
the civilized world spend 
vast sums of money in 
pomps and vanities, and 
in the gratification of sen- 
sual appetites. Tiberius 
had his Capri, Napoleon 








A WHITE 


ELEPHANT. 


Almost every conceivable commodity is borne 
in these little boats—rice, fish, fruit, flowers—and 
every sort of handicraft is carried on in them. 
Here you may see a Chinese manufacturing rich 
soup over a hissing kettle and delivering it to his 
customers; another person is baking bread; 
another, under his gaily striped awning, is weav- 
ing gold thread into embroidery, while a mite of a 
child manages the little boat. The scenes in the 
water streets are always new and interesting. 


There is a queer sense of insecurity in ‘‘shop- | 


ping’’ in these floating bazaars which gives an 
added zest to the picking up of antikas, as the 
natives call curios of all sorts. 

Yet, though Western ideas are flooding the 
country, and Christian missionaries there come 
and go freely, except among the lower classes 
these agents of enlightenment have had no effect 
upon the established religion of Siam, which 
religion is a kind of Buddhism—or rather Pan- 
theism, for jt is Buddhism without a god. The 
last incarnation of Buddha, Gautama, was, they 
say, absorbed into the bosom of nature more 
than five hundred years before Christ. 

Sir Edwin Arnold has told us of the “Light of 
Asia,’ and in pleased recognition of what the 
English poet has done to make known to the 
world the god of Siam, the king has conferred 
on him the distinction known as the Order of the 
White Elephant. 

The sanctity which the Siamese attach to the 
white elephant is not difficult to understand, when 
we remember that the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls is one of the most vital points in the 
Buddhistic religion, and that the white elephants 
are supposed to be tenanted by the souls of their 
dead kings. The king may well pay great atten- 
tion to any white elephant that he is fortunate 
enough to secure—the animal is very rare—for he 
thinks that he is taking care of his future home. 

We read in ancient history of how eagerly the 
white bull Apis was sought by the Egyptians, and 
what feasting and rejoicing they made when he 
was found. There are much the same demonstra- 
tions of joy in Siam when a white elephant is cap- 
tured. 

One of the most splendid temples near the city 
is set apart for his highness, the Royal White 
Elephant. It stands in a garden of palms, in 
which grow thickly the tuberose, honeysuckle, 
passion - flower, and the chempa, the national 
flower of Siam. In this garden, at the time of 
my Visit to it, a dozen priests, dressed in gamboge- 
dyed robes, were weaving wreaths and chanting 
praises to the great white beast, which stood lazily 
waving his trunk, and helping himself to leaves 
and branches from the giant heaps placed before 
him, but paying no attention to the homage heaped 
upon him. 

He seemed to me to be second in size only to 
Barnum’s mammoth Jumbo, and his skin was 
white, smooth and spotless, with a large scarlet 
rim around each of his eyes. 

His stall was a large, high room, with windows 
around the top; the floor was covered with a mat- 
work wrought of pure chased gold, each inter- 
woven plait being abbut half an inch broad and 
as thick as a five-dollar gold piece. On this costly 
carpet the unwieldy animal stood and stamped 


his ambition, to which 
he sacrificed millions of 
treasure and uncounted human lives, and why 
| should not the King of Siam as well have his 
elephant ? Sara LEE. 
| — +o— a 
For the Companion. 


A GOOD DEED. 


A good deed knows nor age nor winding-sheet: 
The centuries find and leave it quick and sweet; 
Even the miser is remembered 

y that one time he gave the beggar bread. 


LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 
+o, a 
AN IMPERIAL TRAVELLER. 


Perhaps no royal personage ever travelled so 
constantly beyond his realm, or to such dis- 
tances, within a brief period, as has the young 
German Emperor since his accession to the throne. 
He succeeded his father on June 15, 1888, and, in 
| less than a month after, had begun that series of 
| journeys to the various European courts which he 
has continued, at frequent intervals, to this day. 

But little was known of the traits and tastes of 
the young Emperor William when he ascended 
the most powerful throne in Europe. It was sup- 
posed that he had an eager military spirit; that 
he loved the military science, and even that he 
was impatient for a great war in which he might 
display his as vet untried military prowess. 

It was known, too, that he was an apt pupil 
and a devoted friend of Prince Bismarck, who had 
so long and so vigorously directed the policy of 
Prussia and Germany. 


That, however, he would turn out to be an} 


indefatigable traveller, fond of giving and receiv- 
ing sumptuous hospitalities, of being the centre 
of brilliant displays and great popular ovations, 
was not known outside the circle of his near 
friends. 

The first of the young Emperor's tours was the 
long one to St. Petersburg, to pay a visit to his 
cousin, the Czar.. Probably this journey was 
prompted by the existence of family ties with the 
Russian ruler, by the love of travel, and by polit- 
ical reasons as well. 

Of late, it has seemed to be the policy of Ger- 
many to get on as friendly terms as possible with 
the Czar. How far the visits of the two sover- 
eigns to each other have rendered their relations 
politically more close and harmonious, there are 
no means as yet of judging accurately. 

From St. Petersburg the German Emperor went 
to Denmark, the little kingdom from which his 
grandfather took Schleswig-Holstein. In October 
of the same year, he started forth on another 
series of long tours. He paid his respects to his 
close ally, the Austrian Emperor, in that gay 
capital, Vienna. Thence he repaired to Rome, 
where his other ally in the triple league, King 
Humbert, gave him an ardent welcome, and 
where he also crossed the Tiber, and had a brief 
interview with the Pope. 

Through the winter and spring of 1888-89 the 

| Emperor made his appearance in many of the 

chief German cities, so that his subjects in almost 
|every part of the Empire became familiar with 
| his face and bearing. 


The midsummer of the present vear found him, | 


first in Norway, and then visiting his maternal 


COMPANION. 


relations in England, where he witnessed the | 
most brilliant naval review ever seen in any | 
waters, and was deeply impressed with the evi- | 
dences of the might of England’s naval power. | 
Late in August, the Emperor made a tour in | 
Alsace and Lorraine, the two provinces wrung by 
Germany from France in 1870. 

The most recent of the restless young ruler’s | 
journeys has been the most striking of all. He | 
repaired to Athens, in which classic city, with | 
many other royal people, he was present at the | 
nuptials of his sister Sophia with the heir of the | 
Greek throne. 

The festivities over, the Emperor extended his | 
trip to Constantinople, where he was received by | 
the Sultan with a welcome truly Oriental in its 
pageantry and ceremony. It is said that no 
Christian potentate has paid a Sultan the honor | 
of a visit to him in his capital, since the fall of the | 
Greek Empire, until, the other day, the Emperor | 
William entered Constantinople. | 

There is some reason to suppose that this visit | 
has a more or less important pl.:ical significance, | 
and that it was prompted by the policy of Prince | 
Bismarck, who wishes to have the Sultan’s good- 
will, and to give him some assurance of protec- 
tion from an attack by Russia. 

The young Emperor's travels have no doubt 
given him a useful experience, and perhaps have 


‘afforded him enlarged views of peoples and poli- | 


tics, which may be serviceable to him as the most 


powerful of European rulers, in his future policy. | 
It seems certain, at least, that he is not as eager 


for a war as he was at first supposed to be, and 
that he has made up his mind to do his best to 
keep peace in Europe. 


- +e 
For the Companion. 
THE BETTER BIRTH. 


Two came to the sexton at early morn— 

A peasant and servant of the king: 
The servant—“Ring, sexton, a glad acclaim, 

A prince is born to his majesty, ring!” 
The peasant—“O sexton, I pray you toll, 

My child is dead.” And the gray-beard smiled, 
While he rang a chime for the care-freed soul 

And tolled for the king-born child. 

CHARLES EUGENE BANKS. 









~2> — 
HOME FOR THANKSGIVING. 


The good old family festival of Thanksgiving 
has come once more. The housewives of New 
England have their rows of mince-pies ready on 
the pantry shelves; the farmers drive their flocks 
of fattened turkeys gobbling through the village 
street; the prize pumpkin and the mammoth 
squash are regarded no longer as things of beauty, 
but are forced to share the fate of common vege- 
tables, and give their golden bulk to swell the 
abundance of the festive season. Everywhere it 
is the time of good cheer. 

The feast is no longer kept only in the little 
cluster of Eastern States to which it once belonged. 
South, North and West, wherever an enterprising 
Yankee has penetrated and taken up his abode, 


he carries the memory of Thanksgiving with him, | 


and celebrates with each returning vear the hon- 
ored festival of his fathers. If he must, he cele- 
brates it generously and merrily in his new home; 
if he can, he returns to keep it lovingly and ten- 
derly in the old one. 

Perhaps he is no longer a young man. He 
may be a father, coming with his children to visit 
the old folks at home. He may bea grandfather 
even, bringing a brood of wide-eyed Western 
youngsters back to some square, white farm 
house, in which there are no old folks now, to 
show them where he lived when he was a boy; 


the attic where he slept, the barn where he played, | 


| the trees in the orchard—bigger and gnarlier since 
| that day—that he used to climb in search of sweet 
| bough-apples or bright-streaked Gravensteins. 
This is the season when New England spreads 
| her table, writes WELcoME above her door, and 

sits down to hold a great ‘‘At Home."' Everything 

is in readiness, and all comers are welcome— 
| strangers, friends, neighbors, kindred. There is 
|a kind word and a slice of pie for all. 

Which is the more delightful to behold, who 
can say—the tremulous joy of those who recog- 
nize old scenes once again, or the ardent, affec- 
tionate curiosity of children to whom the old is 
also new? To them, who have always known 
and loved it through the stories of their parents’ 
childhood, the actual sight of certain historic 
trees and rocks and ponds is like nothing short of 
fairyland come true. 

“That is the tree mother fell out of when she 
was a little girl. There is the cleft in the boulder 
where Uncle John and father found the five little 
|chipmunks. That must be the very pool where 
father caught the five-pound trout!” 

Leafless and chilly and dreary though these 
spots may look in the dark November weather, 
they are precious to the eyes of the children, who 
still talk of them, and ask endless new questions 
concerning them when they return to the house 
and kneel before the wood fire, roasting apples on 
a row of twisting strings. 

Perhaps they talk too much, and are sent away 
to the garret to amuse themselves by overhauling 
the old trunks, in which event, after an hour of 
seclusion, they clatter down the stairs in uproari- 
ous procession, decked out with long-tailed coats, 
short-waisted gowns, bead-bags and green ca- 
| lashes, to show themselves to the elders. 

No disapproval greets them, though sometimes 
| a lower voice is heard amidst the laughter, mur- 
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muring, ‘Your Aunt Nancy had that flowered 
Inja muslin the day she was sixteen!’’ or “Well, 
it looks funny nov, children, but I thought that 
bonnet mighty fine when I wore it to your moth- 
er’s wedding !”’ 

Soon they race away again to play at hide-and- 
seek, while the grown folks remain gathered 
around the hearth talking of old times which 
they all remember, and listening to tales of times 
still older from the lips of the ancient, white- 
haired mistress of the house. They hardly notice 
how time slips away. When the tall clock slowly 
chimes the hour, it is later than they thought, 
and they have to break the circle to seek the tired 
children, still at their game, though the youngest 
are dropping asleep in the corners where they 
hide. 

Such is Thanksgiving in many a fine old home- 
stead of the East. Such are the memories of the 
gay and gracious season, the Home Day of New 
England, which are carried thence in many hearts 
to cheer and ennoble countless other homes 
throughout the whole broad country. 


“LEFT YESTERDAY.” 


As Thanksgiving approaches it is well for dis- 
united friends and families to think of getting to- 
gether again. Life is too short and too full of trouble 
for us to waste any of it in hate, or even in indiffer 
}ence. A loveless life is death, without the quietude 
and rest of death. We live only while we love. 

You have been deeply wronged and your family 
disgraced, but at this season of the year it is good 
| to remember that the doer of a wrong is far more 
| unfortunate than the sufferer of a wrong. The man 
| whose pocket-book is stolen can reckon up his loss 
; and put it down upon paper in figures, but no one 
| can reckon or express the calamity of the man who 
stole it. Though he be man enough to repent and 
| be ashamed, he has degraded himself for ever in his 
|own esteem; if he is not, it were better he had 
never been born. What is the wrong he has done 
| you compared with the wrong he has done himself? 

You lose ten dollars. He has made himself a thief! 

There was an incident at a prison the other day 
which brings home the duty of forgiveness in a very 
affecting manner. The prison post-master related it. 

Holding up a letter, he said: 

“Here is a letter that will never accomplish its 
mission. The one to whom it was written looked 
| anxiously for it for nearly two years. He had written 
home, but no answer had ever been received. Every 
| day he was waiting for one, and as I saw the look of 
sadness grow deeper, and desvair gradually displace 
expectancy, it became a sad duty for me to pass his 
cell. 

“On the last morning he said to me, ‘It’s all over 
now; my childhood and my childhood’s home are 
gone. I guess my folks never want to hear from me 
again, and they never will.’ 
| “He left the prison yesterday, and to-day this 
letter came. It contained several family photo- 
graphs, but it came one day too late.” 

The man had taken a westward train, could not be 
traced, and the letter had to be returned to his 
family in New England, bearing the words, ‘Left 
yesterday.” 

It is very probable that the family had purposely 
withheld this token of forgiveness until the end of 
| his term, thinking perhaps to enhance the beneficial 
| effect of his punishment by thus increasing its 
severity. It wasa pity. A long term of imprison- 
ment, to a person not totally depraved, is misery 
enough, and it has no regenerating power except 
through its alleviations—a warder’s encouraging 
word, a privilege purchased by good conduct, a 
wisely ordered Sunday service, the visit of a friend, 
kind letters from home. 

That letter and its photographs would have flooded 
the poor fellow’s cell with hope, if it had come 
sooner. 


| 
| 


+o — 
LOOK AT THE WORKS. 


“This is a plainer-looking watch than any which I 
have shown you,” said a silversmith to a customer 
lately. ‘‘The case is not handsome, but the works 
are fine. It will not vary its rate of running for 
months at a time. 

“The cheaper watches are more showy outside, 
but they are loosely made. You will find that dust 
and rust will soon clog their works, and in a little 
while, owing to some trifling defect in the machin- 
ery, they will not move at all. There is nothing in 
which you should exercise so much caution as in 
choosing a watch.” 

Now the majority of young men and women exer- 
cise much more caution in deciding upon a watch 
than they do in choosing a wife or husband. 

The hero of a popular French story expresses this 
idea with a good deal of humorous force. 

“If I want to buy a watch,” said he, “I take it 
home on trial for a year, and if it does not please 
me I can send it back. But I can’t take her on trial 
to see how she will go! If she does not keep time, 
there is no sending her home for repairs!” 

A young man is so charmed by the pretty face or 
sweet voice of a girl that he is sure she will make 
him forever happy if he can win her as a wife. He 
looks at the case of the watch, which is showy and 
handsome. But is there no defect in the works? 

A habit of malicious sarcasm, of slovenly idle- 
ness, of peevish ill-humor, these are the things that 
rust the wheels in married life. Or, a young girl 
finds a lover witty, handsome, courteous; he is 2 
good tennis player or sings a comic song very 
effectively. 

She fancies herself madly in love with him. The 
fact that he drinks, or is selfish and indolent, or 
treats his old mother harshly, counts for nothing 
with her. 

Yet how soon one of these faults stops the whole 
machinery of a home! 

Few marriages, comparatively, end in absolute 
divorce. But how many, from the jarring of petty 
faults, or of diverse aims and tastes in husband and 
wife, result in weariness and utter wretchedness! 
| The works are not fitly adjusted, they wear out with 
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incessant friction, and at last, perhaps, stop alto- 
gether. The end is not 2 damaged watch, but a 
shattered home, and two ruined lives. 


Most readers of The Companion probably are | 


either married or hope to be married happily at 
some future day. Their old friend has but one word 
of advice on this most momentous of all subjects : 


The beauty or costliness of the case matters but | 


Look at the works ! 


—+er- 


little. 


WHERE DOES IT RISE? 


Where does the River St. Lawrence rise? How 
many readers of The Companion can answer this 
question in geography? Some will probably say in 
Lake Ontario; others, in Lake Superior. Neither 
answer is quite correct. 

Like the Amazon, this river has a different name 
for each part of its course. The lower part of the 
great South American river is called by the natives 
the Amazonas, the middle part is the Solimoes, and 
the upper the Maranon. 

So the St. Lawrence, between Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, is called the Niagara, between Lake Erie 
and Lake Huron the St. Clair and Detroit River, 
and between Lake Huron and Lake Superior the St. 
Mary’s River. Yet are these all one and the same 
river, the lakes being but so many expansions of | 
its waters. 

Beyond Lake Superior, to the northward, there is 
still another portion of its course, called the Nepi- 
gon, a noble stream of clear, azure-tinted water 
nearly as large as the Hudson in volume, 
flows down from the great Lake Nepigon in the heart 
of the Canadian wilderness. 

Until recently Lake Nepigon has been but little 
known. On our maps it is figured as a much smaller 
lake than it really is. Its actual dimensions are 
about seventy-three miles in length by fifty-one in 
breadth. These figures give but an inadequate idea 
of its size, for there are five great bays varying from 
twenty to ten miles in length. The actual coast line 
of the lake is not much less than six hundred miles. 

Twelve rivers of considerable size, four of them 
rising far up on the “divide” toward James Bay, 
flow into it, and its waters rival those of Lake 
George in purity and clearness. It literally swarms 
with whitefish and trout. 

The Nepigon River—the outlet of the lake—may be 
fairly termed the northerly and upper course of the 
St. Lawrence, not only from its size, exceeding 
greatly all other rivers flowing into Lake Superior, 
but from the clearness and color of its water, and 
other general characteristics. 

Whereas the other smaller rivers of Lake Superior 
are “black-water” rivers, that is to say, having 
turbid or stained water, the Nepigon is a clear and 
beautiful river of the same azure, sea-green and 
marine-blue water which one sees at Niagara and in 
the St. Lawrence. 


«oy — 


POLITE AND UNTRUTHFUL. 


It is possible that there is such a thing as being 
too polite; at least, one may err in the direction of 
a too obsequious courtesy. It is said that a royal 
personage once asked a courtier what time it was, 
and the man replied, with a low reverence, and with | 
bated breath: 

“‘Whatever time your Majesty pleases.” 

Doubtless the king would have been better pleased 
with a less flattering and more definite answer. 

There is a tradition in a certain house that one of 
its guests was so polite that none of her preferences 
could be ascertained, and the following incident is 
always quoted in illustration of her phenomenal 
courtesy. 

“Now, Kitty,” said her hostess, one morning, ‘‘we 


can either row or drive this morning, which would | 


you prefer?” 

“Thank you, that will be charming,” 
committal reply, and, her hostess afterward 
declared, ‘‘wild horses could not have drawn from 
her a further avowal.” 

Such careful courtesy is often exceedingly amus- 
ing, and when used by an Irishman, one 
that it would be provocative of smiles. An Irish 
sailor once called the captain of his vessel from a 
coffee-house with the flattering statement : 

“‘An’t plaze yer Honor, the tide is waiting for ye!” | 

Surely the captain might have thought himself | 


was the non- 


as 


more than the equal of King Canute, who found, by | 


actual experiment, that he was unequal to control- 
ling the sea. 

Perhaps the advice of a certain dear old lady 
applies to etiquette, as well as to other affairs of | 
life. “Speak the truth always,” she was wont to 
say, “but speak it gently.’ 


_ —~+or- 
UNAPPRECIATED. 


The perversity of human judgment has often been 


illustrated in sneering dispraise or utter neglect | 


of a new literary work that has since proved its 
right to immortality. In the case of some master- 


pieces lapse of time or the death of their authors | 


seems necessary to open the eyes of critics to their 
merits. 

Soon after “Paradise Lost” was published, the 
(then) celebrated poet Waller said of it, “The old 
blind schoolmaster, John Milton, hath published a 
tedious poem on the fall of man; if its length be 
not considered as a merit it hath no other.” 

Pepys in his Memoirs thus speaks of Hudibras, 
“When I came to read it, it is so silly an abuse of 
the Presbyter knight going to the wars that Iam 
ashamed of it; and by and by, meeting at Mr. 
Townsend’s at dinner, I sold it to Mr. Battersby for 
eighteen pence.” 


A 


LANDLORD AND GOVERNOR. 


The primitive manners of Homer’s heroes were 
reproduced by the leaders of New England. Thomas 
Chittenden, the first Governor of Vermont, kept an 
inn at Charlotte, and served his guests and the State 
at the same time. A gentleman who visited him at 
the inn recorded this fact : 


“After the Governor’s wife had, with her own | 


hands, prepared supper and cleared up things, she | 


took her position by the kitchen fire and carded , 


which | 


can fancy | 


THE YOUTH’S CO} MPANION. | 


| wool till a late hour, while the Governor was in the 
| bar-room alternately transacting official business 
and waiting on customers at the bar.” 

Mrs. Chittenden once rode on horseback to a card- 
| ing-machine, taking a load of wool on her horse 
| behind. She rode several miles, waited till the 
| wool was carded, and returned home with her rolls. 


| 





Companion Sent Free. 


To each new subscriber whose name is received 


by us during November and December, with $1.75, | 


we will send THE CoMPANION free from the time 
the subscription is received by us to January 1, 
1890, and for a full year from that date. 





CARACCAS SPANISH. 


A correspondent of the Chicago News writes from 


Caraccas detailing some of his laughable experiences | 


with the Spanish language as it is there spoken. 
Some of the most amusing of these curiosities of 
language are on the bills of fare. 


One item that appeared almost daily was “garden 
eggs.’ We studied over this for a time, and finally, 
out of curiosity, we ordered some. It turned out to 

| be egg plant. 

Another puzzle was ‘“‘papas en camisas.” A 
“camisa” means in ordinary speech a night-shirt or 
the jacket of a pajama, and the natural inference 
seemed to be that we had landed among a set of 

cannibals, who were serving up somebody’ S papa in 
his night-shirt. 

But “papas”? in Spanish means potatoes, and this 
| mysterious article of food proved to be nothing more 
dreadful than steamed potatoes with the skins, or 
jackets, on. 

A cantaloupe is called a “melone,” and the word as 
pronounced sounds very much like the name of a 
humerous and highly respected Irish family. It 
made us 1 h to call for a “maloney,” and we 
thought it 
| woman’s B Besse called a ‘“‘begorra.” 

But there are queerer things than this in the 
Spanish language. The pupil of the eye, for exam- 
ple, is ‘the little girl of the eye,” and the nostrils— 
not quite so poetical a subject—are “the windows of 

| the nose.” 

| The “dado” is the finger, and the thumb is “la 
| dado pu ulgar.” “Pulga’’? means flea, and the thumb 
therefore is the “flea finger”’—a fact which illustrates 
one of the principal occupations of the people. 


———___—<<@p——____— 
RAISING KIDS. 


The raising of kids for their skins is a leading 
|industry among the French mountaineers, who 
| obtain no small part of their subsistence from this 
source. Softness, delicacy of texture and freedom 
| from blemish are principal factors in the value of 
kid skins; and to secure these essentials great pains 
are taken. 


As soon as the young animal begins to eat grass 


| the value of its skin declines, for with a grass diet 

its skin immediately begins to grow coarser and | 

harder in texture, and its chief merit vanishes. It 

is, therefore, kept "closely penned, not only to prevent 

it from eating grass, but also to secure its skin from 
| accidental injury from scratches or bruises, which 
| impair its value. 

When the kids have reached a certain age, at 
which the skins are in the best condition for the use 
of the glover, they are killed, and the hides are sold 
to travelling hawkers, through whom they reach the 
| Fre at centres of the tanning industry at Annonay, 

fillau, Paris and Grenoble. 

| ‘The superior quality of these kid skins, due some- 
| what to climatic causes, is what has given France 
|the supremacy in the manufacture of the finest 
grades of real kid gloves—e2 supremacy that will 
doubtless be long maintained, inasmuch as foreign 
manufacturers must in general rest content with 
second-rate skins, unless they maintain agents on 
the ground, a policy that some English and American 
houses have found to be necessary. 





| ———+@y—- - —— 
| PATIENT. 


In certain people patience has accomplished its 
| Perfect work. “Why, she was such a patient woman,” 
said a son, eulogizing his mother, ‘‘that she’d let me 
eat eighteen hot pancakes as she fried ’em, and then 
go and mix another batch!” Whether such long- 
suffering is altogether to be desired would probably 
be disputed by the dyspeptic. 
A Quaker one day driving through a narrow lane 
| met a young man, who was also driving. There was 
not room enough ‘for them to pass each other unless 
one should turn back to a point where the lane was 
broader. 
“TI won’t make way for you!” cried the young 
j}man. “See if I do!’ 
“T think I am older than thou,” said the Quaker. 
| *T have a right to expect thee to turn about.’ 
“Well, I won’t!” resumed the other, and pulling 
;out a new spaper, he began reading. The Quaker 
| settled back in his chair, and placidly contemplated 
the landscape. 
“Friend,” said he, finally, “when thou hast read 
| that paper, I should be glad if thou wouldst lend it 
to me. 
| This calm assumption of ability to wait indefinitely 
| was too much for the young man, and he yielded his 
| point. 
oe 


FOR THANKSGIVING. 


| With all of her wonderful fruits, California lacks 
a cranberry worthy of the name. A New England 
tourist ordered cranberry sauce with his turkey one 
| Thanksgiving Day at a hotel in Pasadena. An odd- 
looking and odder-tasting dish of stewed fruit was 
brought to him. 

“What do you call this?” he asked the waitress, 
a girl from the New Hampshire mountains. 

“Cranberry sauce, sir,’ she answered, with a faint 
smile of sympathy for his evident distaste. 

“Cranberry sauce!” he echoed, indignantly, “that | 
has no more the flavor ofa cranberry than a peanut | 
has of a pumpkin.” 

‘‘Maybe not,” she replied, demurely, ‘“‘but you see 
it gives folks a great deal more reason to be thank- 
ful for the turkey.” 

(onan a ee 
WOULD OR SHOULD. 


One of our exchanges prints a letter which pur- 
ports to have been written by Mr. James Russell 
Lowell in response to a request for an autograph. 
The letter, whether genuine or not, conveys a useful 
hint. 


| CAUSE 


A pupil in a Pennsylvania boarding-school had 
written to the author of the “Biglow Papers,” say- 
ing, “I would be very much obliged for your auto- 
gra ah,” and her request was granted as follows: 

“Pray do not say hereafter, ‘I would be obliged.’ 
If you would be obliged, be obliged and be done 
| with it. Say ‘I should be obliged,’ and oblige, 
“Yours truly, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.” 


till more amusing when we heard a} 


we 


Wood’s Sp ly pure, pungent and aro- 

| matic, give he soe ful flavor =" T banksgiving cooking. 
Niagara Falls in Art. 

The Michigan Central, “The Niagara Falls Route,” has 
published a remarkabiy fine reproduction of Graham’s 
water-color of Niagara Falls. A limited number will be 
furnished the public at 50 cents each, which is much less 
than their commercial or artistic value, but not more 
than two copies will be sent to any one address. Send 
postal note or money order for the amount to O. W. 
RUGGLEs, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

- — 





Christmas. 
Do not forget that the WATERBURY WATCH was the 
| first low-cost watch ever made which was a real and 
accurate time-keeper, and also that it is to-day the 
cheapest watch in the world which is warranted to keep 
| good time. Besides the long-wind “Series E,” the Com- 
pany now make both a regular and a smaller size with 
stem-set and short-wind, “Series J.° and “Series L.” 
These are sold on/y by regular retail watch dealers. [Adv. 








A CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
Book-rest and Lamp-stand combined. A beautiful 
Christmas Present. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Hol- 
loway Reading Stand Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE 


has won the children’s heads and hearts. What she 
advises them to read can be taken without question. 
She has spoken in the very highest terms of 

THREE LITTLE MAIDS, 
By Marky BaTuunrstT DEANE. Beautifully illustrated 
by F.O. Small. Cloth, $1.50, 

English maids; English scenes; English child-life. 
nan A old *Mentor”—Captain Bar ley—dispenser of ath 
uns, ices, cheese cakes and good counsel. 

A “*She* who must be obeyed” in the shape of ay oe 
faced, re. k-haired, pinch-waisted, romance-loving A! 
Ball. A Club—“The A Acolytes”—to make scientific col- 
lections and read original papers. 

A few years of time—No “Captain Barley,” but care- 
less “little maids” are earnest, true young Women. 
| At the bookstores or vent by the ey S on receipt 
of —. D. LOTH OP C OMPA 
364—366 Washington | Street, , —_ 


RICHARDSON’S | 
NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


From the very da 
cided success, sel 








i, of its publication it has been a de- 
ing steadily from year to year, and 
[giving the printer no rest with its frequent editions. 

ts total sales to the present time aggregate nearly 


| 450,000 COPIES! 


| Recreation and Study are in it admirably combined. 


The book has been many times revised, and is the most 
i rfect of instruction books. It has algo had additions, 
; -rice, with American fingering, $3; with foreign finger- 
ng, $: 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


WEBSTER 





Reorganization 
ATCHISON, TOPEKA 


AND 


SANTA FE 


Railroad Company 


Routinatders of all of the issues of the ATCHISON, 

TOPEKA & SANTA FE RAILROAD COMPANY will 

find circular No, 65, just issued, with full details, upon 

application at ames ss of 
UNI p Ro ST COMPANY, 

ar tor St. and Broadway, *New York. 

KIDDER, PE: = & CC 


Nias oan St., New York. 
KIDDER, PE: ABODY & 





yr CO. 
Devonshire St., Boston. 
BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
sishopsgate-within, London, E, ©. 
J. W. REINHA 


Fourth Vice-Preside nt a T.&S R, ¢ 


_R. 7 
95 Milk St., Boston, 


175th THOUSAND. 


LOOKING BACKWARD 


By Epwarp BeLuamy. A story which de- 
scribes a possible Golden Age just before us. It 
has excited a wider and deeper interest than any 
book since **Uncie Tom’s Capin.”’ $1.00 in 
cloth, 50 cents in paper. 





\ 


UNCLE TOMS CABIN. 








BEST HOLIDAY GIFT 


for Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, Friend. 


3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings than 
any other American Dictionary. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at every Fireside. 


GET THE BEST. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Illustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G. &C. - MERRIAM & CO., Pi Pub'rs pengneta, Mass. 


| 
| 











DON’T LET 


the boys and girls grow up without learning the beauti- | 
ful art of Fret Sawing. In 1874 the publishers of 





THE COMPANION first introduced the art to American 
boys and girls. Its popularity was at once established. 


A New Generation 
| of boys 


and girls are now reading THE COMPANION. 

| To these we now make a special offer of our Nickel-Plated 

| Bracket Saw Outfit, with extra Blades, 70 fine Patterns, 
| full size, and Lessons. 
The Extra Offer. 

free with the Outfit our 


New Perfection Clamp. 


This is the most convenient device for practical use 
| yet invented. 
For full ge age of Outtit, see THE PREMIUM- 
| List, page 448, For the next 60 ‘days we will also give 
our new pattern for an elegant bric-a-brac cabinet. 
Make your own Christmas Presents. 
Price of Outfit, including postage, $1.25. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


Publishers “The Youth's Companion,” Boston, Mass. 





For the next sixty days we give 





By Mrs. Stowe. Popular Edition, large type, 
bound in cloth, $1.00. 
Mailed on receipt of price by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass, 





The most Wonderful Chair in the World. 


The Rip Van Winkle Reclining Rocker. 





Makes 15 Pieces of Furniture. 


You can sit in the Chair with your feet on the foot- 
rest and rock yourself, and it is impossible for a be- 
beter to tell what makes the Chair rock. 

As an Invalid’s Chair, a person can recline the 
back by quarter-inches until he lies straight or horizon- 
tally, and without taking his weight from the back of 
the Chair in the least, anc d 


Can Rock as well Lying Down as Sitting Up. 


Upholstered in Plush, Leather, or W: a Rugs. 
has 200 changes of position, and sells for $20. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue (showing im ipal 

positions and changes) and Price-List. The Catalogue 
contains the LEGEND OF RIP VAN WINKLE. 


Makes an Elegant Wedding or Holiday Present. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


It 


“MILLER BROS. ” SEE 


Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. 
LEADING BUSINESS PENS. 


No. 87 
Falcon 


MILLER BROS 
FALCON PEN 





el 87 

reg 

AND Nos. 75, 117, 1, ACME. 
LEADING STUB PENS. 


No.4 
Carbon Stub 
Anp Nos. 119, 102, GRanT PEN. 
LEADING LEDGER PENS. 





No. 99 
Markham 





AnD Nos. 101, 505, 030. 
LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 

No, 28 
| University 





AND Nos. 333, 444, 16. 


On receipt of $1.00 we will mail one gross of either 
of the above numbers, and a box of Samples of the 
other 16 styles. 


THE MILLER BROS. CUTLERY CO., Meriden, Conn., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery. 


NEW BOOKS BY OLD FAVORITES. 


THE LITTLE RED SHOP. By MARGARET 
SIDNEY. Wmo.. $1.00. A hundred-year-old house in 
Cherryfield. A family council. How to get money ? 
Determination to work for it one way or another—taking 
care of babies and cleaning out pig-pens, for instance. 
But pig-pens—who would have thought it!—grow five- 
dollar gold pieces! 

ening of the “Little Red Shop.” 
SS not from the pig-pen. 
of business life. The “ups” prevail; 
Shop” becomes the “Brimmer Store.’ 

“This author has a delightful way entirely her own of 
showing very fine specimens of manly boys and woman- 
ly girls.”— Young Jdea, Boston. 

“The juvenile nation that has gone wild over ‘Five 
Little Peppers’ will give neither family nor community 
any peace until they are — with their favorite 
author's latest device for their delectation.”—Church 
Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

PLUCKY SMALLS: Ilis story. By MARY BRAD- 
FORD CROWNINSHIELD, author of “All Among the 
Lighthouses,” “The Lighthouse Children Abroad,” ete. 
Illustrated by Frank T. Merrill. 12mo,, $1.00. “Plucky” 
was a New York “wharf-rat,” so was his chum “Tink.” 
“Rats,” though they were, they had their dreams. A 
brave act of Plucky’s (whom the chaplain called “ta boy 
with a gentleman’s soul”) made these dreams realities. 
The mother of the boy whose life he saved promised to 

his “fairy god-mother.” He and “Tink” became 
mess-mates On the old Manhattan and sailed to foreign 
lands. Plucky’s criticisms of the way they did things on 
board ship, as well as of Paris and the Exposition, Lis- 
bon and Marseilles, are inimitably bright and witty. 

Send for illustrated list. Atthe bookstores, or sent by 
the publishers on receipt of price, postage free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 
364 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


More five-dollar 
Ups and downs 
the “Little Red 
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NOVEMBER. 

Th. 28, Washington Irving died, 1859. 

Fr. 29. Assault by Confederates on Knoxville, 1863. 
Sa. 30. Ohio admitted to the Union, 1802. 
DECEMBER. 

Su. 1. Treaty between the U. S. and Naples signed, 1845. 
Mo. 2. “Monroe Doctrine” declared, 1823. 

Tu. 3. Carnot elected President of France, 1887. 

We. 4. First Pennsylvania Assembly met, 1682. 








THANKSGIVING. 


The daylight hours grow brief and dim, 
And quickly merge themselves in night, 
The sharp wind sings its mournful hymn, 
The signs, in heaven and earth, are right; 
I hear the wild geese chant their wail, 
From the cold fields of upper air, 
Drifting along the northern gale 
To sunny lakes and islands fair. 


The signs are right. The shivering sheep 
Stand huddled by the sheltering wall; 

The birds have sought their wintry sleep, 
And lowing cattle wait the stall; 

The dead leaves dance their mystic round, 
Whirled by the wind-gusts tierce and wild; 

And dry stalks flutter o’er the ground, 
Where late the yellow harvest smiled. 





The signs are right. We hear the roar, 
Borne inward from the ocean deeps, 

And mad waves break along the shore, 
And dash against the rocky steeps; 

But household fires burn clear and bright, 

nd rest comes after summer toil, 

And well-filled garners give delight, 

Treasures of “corn and wine and oil.” 


It comes, our fathers’ festal day, 

A link in that long, golden chain 
Which stretches on its shining wa 

‘o bring old memories back again; 

In all our conflicts and our fears, 

When days were dark, and days were bright, 
This day, through our historic years, 

Runs like a magic thread of light. 


There rises now before mine eye,~ 
In pictured beauty soft and clear, 
A vision of the days gone by, 
When life was young and iy was near; 
weary tramp among the hills: 
A piercing wind with blinding dust; 
A hope that scorned these outer ills, 
And looked beyond in boundless trust ;— 


A farm-house with its ponderous frame; 
A grandsire with his silvery hair, 
Sitting before the generous flame, 
In his antique and ample chair; 
A chimney-corner large and warm, 
yhere a dear mother sat of old; _ 
Here was a refuge from the storm, 
A shelter from the biting cold. 


And all around are signs of cheer, 
Pure incense and an odor sweet, 
And kindred hearts are eyo here, 
And joy that comes where kindred meet. 
Now let the hovering storm-clouds lower; 
Let winds blow east or winds blow west; 
They cannot mar this charmed hour, 
They cannot hurt this household nest. 


Then keep the good old festal day, 
Sing the old songs the fathers sung, 
Around your altars kneel to pray, 
Let praises rise from joyful tongue. 
God moves in all the rolling year, 
In cloud and tempest, sun and rain; 
He bids the tender grass appear, 
And loads the autumn fields with grain. 
Selected, —Increase N, Tarbox. 








For the Companion. 


COUNTING THE JEWELS. 


The king of one of the Asiatic countries—so 
reports a recent writer—causes all the royal jewels 
to be displayed before him twice a year, that he 
may handle them, count them, and gloat over their 
A certain portion of them belong, as is 
the case in most monarchies, not to the king per- 
He cannot sell them, 
nor give them away, a fact which may be sup- 
posed to lessen materially his enjoyment in hand- 


splendor. 


sonally, but to the crown. 


ling them. 


A Southern woman who died lately at a great 
age, and who had carried to the iast days of her 
life a happy heart and a singularly gay temper, 
thus explained the mystery of her unfailing 


cheerfulness : 


“IT was taught by my mother when a child to 
reckon each morning before I rose the blessings 
God had given me with which to begin the day. 1 | lad 


was not simply to say, 


“*When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view, I’m lost 
In wonder, love and praise,’ 


but I was to count the mercies one by one, from 
the neat and serviceable shoes that covered my 
cold feet to the sunlight shining on the hill-tops. 
My school friends, my play, my fun, my moth- 
er’s kiss, the baby sister in her cradle—all these 1 
learned to consider separately, and of every one 


to say, ‘He gave it to me.’ 


“This practice taught me the habit of thankful- 
It kept my heart near to Him, kept it light 
These every-day blessings were not 
to me mere matters of course, but special, loving 
touches from His paternal hand. No pain or 


ness. 
and happy. 


sorrow could outweigh them.”’ 


We all have a store of richer jewels than the 
heathen king; and, unlike the crown regalia, these 


jewels are our own, given to us by our Father. 


How many of us mutter over, as the day begins, 
some perfunctory words of thanks which mean 
How many number their mercies, tast- 
ing the delight and joy of each, and out of glad 


nothing ? 


hearts thanking the Giver ? 


And how many quite forget to think either of 


them or of Him? 


What better time than Thanksgiving Day in 
which to begin anew to cultivate a grateful tem- 
per? On this festival we are called upon, like the 


we rejoice in their richness and beauty, let us not 
fail to be thankful to Him from Whose bounty we 
have received them. 


- «+e —— 
NO WARNING FOR GERMANS. 


An amusing illustration of the intensely bitter 
feeling of resentment which the French entertain 
toward the Germans since the humiliation of 1871 
manifested itself at the Quai d’ Orsay station of the 
little railroad within the grounds of the exhibition 
at Paris. On both sides of the line there are shade- 
trees standing very near. In order to prevent the 
thousands of passengers from every land from being 
injured by them, warning notices, in different lan- 
guages, were conspicuously posted at intervals of 
every few yards upon bright green, red, pink and 
yellow paper. 

First there comes the—to American eyes—famil- 
iar, though not very well composed, English sen- 
tences: 
| ATTENTION! 

TAKE CARE OF THE TREES! 
Do not put out Legs or Head! 





Then follows the French: 
ATTENTION! 
PRENEZ GARDE AUX ARBRES! 
Ne sortez ni jambe ni téte! 
Next in order the Hollanders are warned: 
WAARSCHUWING! 
DENK OM DE BOOMEN! 
Hoofd en beenen binnen! 
| Following this the Spaniards may read: 


OJO! 


CUIDADO CON LOS ARBOLES! 
No salar ni piernas ni cabeza! 


Then the Portuguese : 
ATTENCAO! 
GUARDAR-SE DAS ARVORES! 
Nao adiantur nem os pés nem a cabeca! 


| The Italians, too, are carefully bidden: 
ATTENZIONE! 
GUARDARSI DAGLI ALBERI! 
Non sporger fuori ne le gambe ne la testa! 


In sentences less smoothly flowing, yet none the 
less carefully, the Danes are admonished : 


DJAGAR DAIK! 
JENGAT POHON! 
Djangan kalewar kakkie atau kapala ! 


The Russians, too: 


KO BHUYMAHIWO ITYBAUKN. 
OGpamoute BHuMaHie Ha AepeBna 
He BbicTaBaduTe HV TOAOBbI HM HOrb. 


And even to the Arabs the courteous care of 
France is extended and on the next yellow poster 
the swarthy Algerian and Tunisian may read: 


ae ¢ 
OF 7 PF 
CO IVE WIC ISS 
Y'srw 3 


As I stood jotting down these odd characters, in 
many tongues, the polite chef de gare, or station- 
master, came forward to ask if he could be cf any 
service; and I remarked that all appeared to have 
been equally warned. 

“Ah yes, monsieur,” he replied. “France takes 
care of dem all.” 

**But,” I rejoined, “how does it happen that among 
all these notices I see no word of warning for Ger- 
mans ?”’ 

The eye of the official twinkled, but his white, 
even teeth shut together in a peculiar manner, and 
he gave an odd little shrug. 

“Let zee German look out for his own head!” 
said he. 


a 
YOUNG AMERICA. 


During the Franco-German War, an American 
lady, brilliant of mind and of an undaunted spirit, 
was residing in Paris, and one of her daily habits 
gave her landlady a great amount of trouble. For, 
whatever the weather, the American opened wide 
her window every morning, and placed her bed- 
clothing in it to air, and sometimes, alas! the sheets 
and comforters were suspended from the window- 
ledge, where they waved and flapped vigorously in 
the breeze. 


One morning she was sitting at her table, writin 
her weekly letter home, when there came a lou 
knock at her door. Opening it, she found the land- 

standing without, — excited, and ready to 
be indignant. Behind her stood a French soldier. 

“Mac emoiselle,” cried the landlady, in her shrill- 
est voice, “he says you are a spy; that you make 
signals!” 

“I do nothing of the sort,” answered Miss C—, 
promptly. “What does the man mean?” 

The soldier marched to the window, and uncere- 
moniously hauled in the bedclothes. 

““Madame,” he cried, tragically, to the landlady, 
“behold! Signals for the Prussians! Some spy in 
this region evidently watches this window, and the 
two communicate by signs. We have been watching 
them for some time, and we do not yet understand 
their code. Mademoiselle must reveal it.” 

It was ‘“‘mademoiselle’s” first temptation to laugh 


refrained. 


and this is a custom of my country. 
ask me to give it up!” 


went to the trouble of proving her identity, without 
courting the little formula o 


some civil tribunal. At the end of the interview 


queer American ways. 
Nevertheless Miss C 





their morning bath of sun and air. 
went marching by. 


then, 


hurried back to the window. 
the flag over her troublesome bedclothes. 


over this absurd ado about nothing, but the case 
seemed to warrant more serious treatment, and she 


Monsieur,” said she, gravely, “I “= American, 
fou would not 


It was evident that he would, however, and so she 


being marched off to 


‘ was of arash and daring 
turn of mind, and quickly forgot to make sure that 
her bedclothes were safely within the window, at 

, Again they 
trailed forth, and this time, as fate would have it, 
it was not long before a squad of French soldiers 


They observed the signal, they stopped short, and 

y a stroke of good luck, Miss C—— observed 
them. She grasped the situation in a moment, rushed 
to her trunk where lay an American flag,—the parting 
gift of a home friend,—and drawing it hastily forth, 
Then she cast forth 


France et ’ Amérique!” 

She was a pretty girl, her cheeks were red and her 
eyes glowing. No Frenchman could resist the truth 
and beauty of the tableau. The squad saluted it, 
answered her ringing cry, and marched on. 

“And that,” said mademoiselle, afterward, “was 
my most exciting experience before the siege.” 


— — 
For the Companion. 


MY GARRET HOME. 


There is strength for the arm ’mid the toils of the day, 

And content for the mind, in the visions I see, 

Of a love-lighted garret room, down by the bay, 

And the dear ones that share it with me. 

When at nightfall I turn from my labors and cares, 
‘here’s a beacon that beckons my heart to the lea, 

And the thought of it quickens my step unawares, 

And shortens the distance for me. 

Though its walls may be guiltless of pictures or paint, 

nd its rugged pine flooring from carpeting free; 

And its furniture meagre and aged and quaint, 

*Tis a home and a haven for me. 

There is peace in my garret room, wedded to ease, 

And grateful contentment in fitting degree; 

And quick-witted sympathy added to these, 

That are sweeter than riches to me. 

There is truth in my garret; ah! jewel so rare, 

Let the rich have their gold, our wealth is in thee; 
Life’s frailties are poisonless, thou being near 
Close companioned with mine, and with me, 

Let the wealthy disdain us: what care we for this? 

God smiles on our garret room down by the sea; 
And even our trials are tinctured with bliss, 

In the home that’s a Heaven to me. 


W. B. SEABROOK. 
——_— ——~@or-- 
A DASH FOR LIFE. 


During Sherman’s march to the sea, a member of 
the Thirty-third Massachusetts Regiment, by the 
name of Peck, obtained permission to join one of 
the foraging expeditions which, of course, had to 
be sent out continually while the army was cut off 
from its base of supplies and living*pon the ene- 
my’s country. He is described as a “withy, left- 
handed, tough and gimpy fellow,” and before he got 
back he certainly needed all the “‘tough and gimpy”’ 
qualities of which any soldier was ever possessed. 


The squad to which Peck was assigned took a 
house furthest from the line of march, and soon 
found themselves in clover. Turkeys and chickens 
abounded. All hands were pretty well loaded, when 
Peck spied a particularly fat turkey, and started to 
run it down. 

The perverse creature ran under the house, and 
Peck followed. He had seized the game and was 
backing out when he felt the sharp thrust of a bayo- 
net, and heard somebody say, “Come out o’ that, 
you Yankee!” Peck was a prisoner in the hands of 
a dozen guerillas. 

They ran him off for two or three miles, and 

halted in a swamp. Here they took a vote whether 
to hang their prisoner at once, or wait till they had 
captured ‘“‘enough to make a mess.” 
t was an anxious moment, but the vote stood six 
to five in favor of delay. One man was left to guard 
the prisoner, and the others started out after. others. 
**Now look yer!” said the guard. “If you-uns tries 
ter git, I’ll shoot, ’n’ yer’d better not try none o’ yer 
Yankee tricks onter me.”’ 

“Of course not,” said Peck; “but you must allow 
I oughter have a drink o’ water after running as far 
as I have.” 

The ‘*Reb’s” horse and the Yankee’s mule were 
hitched to a tree beside the brook, about three rods 
from them. The Reb gave Peck permission to go 
down to the brook, with “‘None o’ yer monkey shines 
now!” and the assurance of being shot dead if he 
walked in any other than the straight and narrow 

ath. 

° Peck started for the brook, determined to do or 
die. He went round the tree by the horse, and 
stooped as if to drink, but reached up, pulled out 
the halter, gave the stallion a fearful kick, and, as 
he sprang, swung himself into the saddle, with the 
Confederate bullets whistling around him. 

Peck kept to the swamp, fearing to strike into the 
road on account of the other guerillas; but he knew 
where the road lay, and after a while ventured out 
into it. There, not ten rods behind him, was the 
whole gang cantering leisurely along after their 
“other prisoners.”’ 

Peck put his horse to his best, and on came his 
pursuers, yelling and firing. Peck lay first on one 
side of the horse’s neck, then on the other, just as 
the bullets came fastest here or there, and, as luck 
— have it, not a bullet touched either him or his 

orse. 

Now, then, it was a race, as the guerrillas had 
emptied their carbines, and would lose no time in 
reloading. As Peck dashed along, he remembered 
that when he came over that road in the morning 
he noticed about twenty of Kilpatrick’s cavalry hid- 
den behind the bushes at a place where a belt of 
timber crossed the road. If they had not gone, he 
still had a chance. 

The enemy were gaining on him when he came in 
sight of the timber. On, on he went, his pursuers 
ye oy he certain of their prize, on whom no second 
vote should be wasted, Then he caught sight of the 
cavalry. He made no sign, but loudly whispered as he 
dashed past, ‘‘Let me through! Take them as they 
come in!”’ 

And the triumphant, unsuspecting Rebs were 
taken, and Peck had the pleasure of escorting them 
into the Federal camp. 


es ~@>— 
NATIONAL THANKSGIVING. 


It is quite natural for the present generation to 


NOV. 28, 1889. 


second war with Great Britain, commonly known as 
the war of 1812. On March 4, 1815, President Madi- 
son appointed Thursday, April 13th, to be a day of 
public thanksgiving. 

During the Civil War, three special thanksgivings 
were appointed, one in April, 1862, and two in 1863, 
to commemorate Union victories. 

These special instances of thanksgiving had no 
connection with the annual festival, but it cannot 
be doubted that the present national character of 
the day grew out of the same conditions that made 
the several States more truly one country than they 
had ever been before. 


ia ee 
ABSURDLY COOL. 


Some one has said that presence of mind in time 
of danger is less to be desired than absence of body, 
and this is not one of the statements which sacrifice 
truth toepigram. Nevertheless, one cannot always 
depend upon absence from scenes of peril, and we 
may consider ourselves lucky if we are able to show 
a reasonable amount of coolness when brought to 
the test. Such coolness, if carried to an extreme, 
has its amusing as well as admirable aspects. 


“It was wonderful,” said a Frenchman, in speak- 
ing of his general’s composure in the face of battle, 
“it was marvellous, it was—absurd /”’ 

Who could say less of a man who was riding into 
the very presence of death with as little apparent 
conception of his danger as if he were going to a 
dinner-party ? 

One night, when most of the families in an apart 
ment house were at dinner, it was discovered that 
fire had broken out in the basement below, and was 
making its way up the elevator shaft. 

“Run, Henry, and give the alarm!” cried a lady, 
whose husband was eating his dinner with great 
enjoyment. 

The gentleman rose, took his hat, and then—re- 
turned to the dining-room, took a piece of candy 
from the sideboard, and walked away, eating it. 
Though all his belongings might burn, he did not 
propose giving up his dessert. 

Another story of the same sort comes from the 
country. A fire had broken out on the roof of a 
small en from the sparks falling from a burning 
chimney, and the owner mounted a ladder with a 
oe of water and a dipper to put out the slight 

aze. 

Another man was waiting below, to renew his 
supply of water, and the anxious mother and chil- 
dren were hurrying in and out of the house, carry- 
ing their most precious possessions into a neighbor- 
ing field. 

The man who represented the fire department 
reached the top of the ladder, took a dipperful of 
water from his pail, and then, before attacking the 
flames, stopped to take a long and gurgling drink 
from the dipper. That accomplished, he went to 
work with well-directed energy, and soon succeeded 
in quenching the flames. 

His composure was admirable, but, nevertheless, it 
was also, as the Frenchman declared, absurd. 


+e _ 
HAPPY. 


There are times when the most ambitious and 
worldly-minded of men must believe with the moral- 
ist that the best elements of human happiness are 
the simplest and most frugal. An old couple, living 
on a small farm in the beautiful valley of the Con- 
necticut, aptly illustrate this truth. 


When I saw them they were rover under the 
apple-trees in the dooryurd before their little box of 
a house, contentment written on every line of their 
faces. 

“I was born and raised right here on this spot, and 
aint never lived nowhere else,” the old man said. 
‘‘Aint never wanted to live nowhere else. I’ve had 
all I’ve ever keered for, right here, an’ I wouldn’t 
trade places to-day with the President himself.” 

“You haven’t cared to become rich?” 

“I’ve been rich all the time,” he replied. “I’ve 
had good health, and so’s my wife, an’ we aint never 
knowed what it is to want food or clothing, while 
we’ve been spared the worriment and vanity that 
riches brings to most folks. We’ve raised eight 
sons an’ daughters an’ sent ’em out into the world, 
good, honest men an’ women, an’ that’s something 
done for our country an’ for the Lord, aint it?”’ 

“But don’t you feel that you would like to see 
something of the world?” 

“No, I don’t. Three years ago we took a trip, an’ 
visited our sons an’ daughters, an’ we seen enough 
of the world then to make us satisfied to spend the 
rest of our lives right here. Wouldn’t you like to 
go out an’ look at my rozberry vines?” 

I looked at the neatly kept “rozberry”’ vines, the 
weedless “truck patch,” the little garden of mari- 
golds, morning-glories and old-fashioned pinks, and 
all the evidences of thrift and contentment, and 
rode away feeling that I had left a pair of real phi- 
losophers behind me. 


——_—_—~oo— —— 
IGNORANT OF THE GAME. 


Those who are entirely outside a game, by reason 
of their ignorance of its laws, are seldom sympa- 
thetic as critics. In the days when croquet was the 
favorite distraction of high and low, an old farmer 
was asked if he knew how it was played. 


“Law suz, yes,” he responded. “A lot of ’em 
knock a set of wooden balls round a spell, an’ then 
they laugh as if they’d done somethin’ smart.” 

A young lady taken to watch a base-ball game 
gave her impressions of it on reaching home. 

“Oh, it was so exciting! One man tosses the ball, 
you know, and then they try to bat it,—or at least 
somebody does,—and then somebody runs, and the 
rest try to stop him.” 





regard our annual national Thanksgiving as dating 
from the close of the Civil War. In October, 1863, 
President Lincoln issued a proclamation appointing 
Thursday, November 26th, a day of public thanks- 
giving, and since that time such a proclamation has 
been issued annually by the incumbent of the pres- 
idential office; but an annual Thanksgiving Day 
was a national institution from 1777 to 1784. The 
observance of an appointed day was recommended 
to the several States by the Continental Congress, 
as there was then no executive department of the 
government. 


The days which were recommended and observed 


day, Dec. 30, 1778; Thursday, Dec. 9, 1779; Thurs- 
day, Dec. 7, 1780; Thursday, Dec. 13, 1781; Thursday, 


a , | Nov. 28, 1782; Thursday, Dec. 11, 1783; Tuesday, Oct. 
the soldier apologized and took his leave, and the | 19, 1784. 

landlady ventured to hope that mademoiselle would 
not again subject her house to suspicion by her 


Upon the establishment of a national govern- 
ment, the as of this day was left to the 
governors of the several States, as in colonial times 
it had been in the hands of the royal governors. 
The annual thanksgiving continued to be so ap- 
pointed until 1863. 

But on several occasions special appointments 
have been made. On October 3, 1789, Wochiaaten 
issued a proclamation appointing Thursday, Novem- 
ber 26, a day of _— thanksgiving. Again, on 
January 1, 1795, President Washington issued an- 
other thanksgiving proclamation, appointing Thurs- 
day, February 19, 1795, as the day of thanksgiving 
for the success of the government in its attempts to 
down the whiskey insurrection in western 

ennsylvania. 

The next occasion upon which a national thanks- 








“Je suis Américaine!” she called, breathlessly, 


giving was proclaimed was the conclusion of the 





were as follows: Thursday, Dec. 18, 1777; Wednes- | 


“How clever you are, Maude!” said a somewhat 
satirical sister. ‘Now J don’t understand base-ball, 
and couldn’t possibly describe it so nicely!” 

“Oh, well,” returned Maude, innocently, “I can 
usually see into a game if I give my mind to it,”’ and 
then she wondered at the general shout of applause. 

“They’ve got a new game down our way,” said a 
farmer whose “folks” kept summer boarders. ‘They 
call it ‘lawn tender.’ ” 

“Good?” inquired a crony at the store. 

“Wal, Idunno. They play it with a big seine an’ 
a lot o’ balls an’ snowshoes.” 

Now and then, however, an unprofessional eye 
will see at once into the very heart of a game. It 
was a woman who made the best general criticism 
of base-ball to be found in print or out of it. 

“T should say,” she remarked, slyly, after watch- 
ing a close contest for an hour, “that the cream of 
this game is in the pitcher.” 





FIRE DOGS, 


A contribution to a recent number of Nature sug- 
gests the practicability of training dogs to be used 
as companions to night-watchmen. Their keenness 
of scent would enable them to detect fire sooner 
than any human being could. 


I have recently heard of a fox-terrier, two or 
three years old, who goes for fire with as much zeal 
as most of his race display in pursuit of rats. When 
a newspaper chavenatiiy ablaze is thrown down, he 
stamps upon it with frequent short rushes till it is 
extinguished, and then worries the scorched remains 
before asking for a fresh opportunity. 

He gets excited on being shown a crumpled news- 
paper or a match-box. 
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| By pene by, when she felt quite like herself again, Oh, how red Polly’s cheeks were, and now her | 
she borrowed pencil and paper, and shut herself | small fingers trembled when she tore open her 
up in her own little room, and wrote a letter that | letter! It was printed, so that she could read it 
looked very much like this: | | herself, all but the long words. 

















“DeRE MisTER GUVNER WILL yOu PLeAsE MAKE | | “DEAR Miss POLLY: Your letter received. Iam | 
AnoTHER ThANKSGIViNG DAy bEcAws I hAD THE | very sorry if you were so ill as not to be able to eat | 
MEESLES Thr LAst OnE. | any Thanksgiving dinner. It was quite too bad. I 

“POLLY PINKHAM.” hereby appoint a special Thanksgiving Day for you,— 


‘hursday, December 9,—which I trust may be 
1 : ee | next Thursday, ecel 9, ist may be 
— Then she folded the letter, and put it in an | kept with due form. Your friend and well-wisher, 


envelope, with one of her chromo cards, and | 














«| 


For the Companion. 

















sealed it, and took two cents out of her bank for | Se | NUT UTS TC "TO. Cc RACK } 
MARGIE’S THANKSGIVING. the postage, and ran away to the post-office as| ‘Oh! oh! on!"’ cried Polly, hopping on one <5 
. | oWwi , ay >? ar! wi . ? 
“With salt and potatoes and meal for bread fast as she could run. . | a W ill aac gl O epeniy Pi you? | Puzzles for the Day. 
We needn’t be hungry to-day,” she said; Mr. Willey kept the post-office, and if Mr. I wrote to him myself! Oh, I’m so glad! | 1. 





“Though I cannot stir from this queer old chair, | Willey himself had been behind the glass boxes | ‘‘Did you ever!’’ cried Polly’s mother. “Why, | 
I look at the cupboard and 
know they’re there; 
And mother has left this 

lunch by me; 
How thankful I am for it 
all!” said she. 


“With coal for the stove 
and a quilt for the bed 

We needn’t be chilly to- 
day,”’ she said; 

“For as long as my arms 
and back don’t tire 


n Ghere’s nee <a Thing “Daisy, T'll Tell you , 
I can reach very well to And _ cat Diy » just tars eo Aun Mary 1S fae J 
and cuneate be tian te And dont Srisk around ° ine na in Go , show us 62 sweet , 
an early tea; Se and ll be here 5 VI That’s : my Jus st like @me, May 
— am for it ae dont cher Ww Uu ng Das Sis ue . uld es 6 eet” e@ YOu - 
all!’ said she. u lo 2as mi a 
“There’s only one thing - «Sab ies eta sre Yau a att gut scratch h her nor bite her 


that I really dread, Tor at . 
PR tye sia bu'll have somelhing splendi id , you know . thal wouldnt be just polite 
back,” she said; 
“But it’s better, a great ds al 
deal better, I know, NAN i: 
Than it was at the first, ; “ Apo 
three months ago; j 

And the doctor is ever so 
kind to me; 

How thankful I am for it 
all!” said she. 


“And by and by, when the 
winter is dead, 

He thinks I'll be almost 
well,” she said; 

“And I’ll have some 
crutches and walk, and 
then 

I can get the dinners for 
mother again; 

And oh, how glad and 
happy we’ll be! 

How thankful I am for it 
all!” said she. 


EUDORA 8S. BUMSTEAD. 
—— -—+e = 
For the Companion. 
POLLY’S LETTER. 


Such a funny little roly- 
poly Polly as she was, 
with her big china-blue 
eyes that were forever 
seeing something to won- 
der about, and her round 
red cheeks that always 
grew redder when any- 
body spoke to her, and 
her crinkly flaxen hair 
that never would stay in 
place. Such a queer little 
dumpling of a Polly! 

All the same, she liked 
nice things to eat as well 
as any one could, and 
when, once upon a time, 
somebody gave her the 


les st fo 
Somuieen Ga, ae We gus do all we can ‘thatll please her, po you dont know bout Thanksoi vIn 
felt dreadfully about it, be bein our nee ite SO baby vent had o one be' at, 


UuS@ afoul 
and cried as hard as she at des , such a new li Til Tell Ther ‘ll be bi rk 
knew how because she Aint had time To learn baller s ure _ oT ek. r¢ ic a Cond is 


eAnd 
re tte ys S Tease you, nd pliddinos all ull swect_raisins , 
nor pudding, nor mince- Trois h of put I doit say it is mia Aang ch ahd aM ade | reat | 


: : aS Xi Qa 2a 
aaa Please dust at her eas Eng 2005, kitlen, , Dais 
Ss sf > 
Set coving ita’t hile Not sc alchinig. the east little mite.’ Sou’ atl tt eat ! rie 

the measles a mite, as of one cnsiieaathianeietan ane Naieeel 
course Polly knew it : : : 
wouldn’t, but she couldn’t 
have helped crying if she 
wanted to, and she didn’t 
want to. 


‘**Most anybody’d cried, I wouldn’t wonder,”’ | that day, I don’t believe Polly’s letter ever would | Polly Pinkham!” 


But Polly’s father slapped his 





THANKSGIVING RIDDLE. 


Once on a time, a man 
named Shinner 

Rode slowly home to his 
Thanksgiving dinner; 

Poor was the country, and 
fair the day, 

And plenty of beggars beset 
his way; 

But his purse was heavy, 
his heart was light, 

So he gave ten cents toa 
strolling knight, 

Five more to a maid of 
mournful mien, 

And he tossed a dime toa 
gypsy queen; 

That’s ail I shalltell of the 
man named Shinner,— 

But what time of day was 
his Thanksgiving din- 
ner? 

EMMA C. Down. 


2. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


1. The windpipe. 
2. Belonging to the 
shoulder. 

3. A beautiful species of 
antelope. 

4. Vigorous. 

5. A sort of Russian ve- 
hicle. 

*6. One of the sons of 
Anak. 

7. A plant and its flower. 

8. To hinder. 
* 9. Silver ring on a hawk’s 
eg. 

10. Buried in the earth. 

11. An optical machine 
representing the interior of 
a building. 

12. Land-surveying. 

Primals and finals each 
name a festival time occur- 
ing in November. 

COUSIN FRANK. 
3. 
OMITTED RHYMES. 


For one that can cook there 
are ten that will eat, 
But that one shall have my 

pudding 
Now see, little woman, how 
well you can —_ —. 
~— with a cupful of 
finely-chopped ——, 
Add molasses—a cup just 
half-full you must —— 
Or else it may turn out. too 
sweet for your ——. 
Then a cupful of milk with 
some soda well ——-, 
A teaspoonful, scant, just 
“between and —, 
A cupful of sugar, three 
cupfuls of 
Cream of tartar, tw 0 spoon. 
fuls, to give rising 
In your raisins, be sure that 
there isn’t a " 
Or from some one you'll 
hear a half-suppressed 














And w when they’re_ well- 
choppe d, fillup your cup 


For  there’s nothing that 
makes a pudding so 


But be sure, to begin with, 
they’re rubbed well in 


’ 

Or else to the bottom they’ll 
sink in an ——. 

Oh, bless me! a good pinch 
of salt I’ve —— 

And whoever forgets fora 
cook is ——. 

If you follow my rule, 
which is ‘spice to your 


Your gr ground cloves and cin- 
namon won’t go to 


Now sti stir it and stir it, till 
all are well ——, 
Fill your tin, put to steam, 
and your ‘labor is —. 
And now for your sauce— 
ou can easily —~ —— 
While your pudding is 
steaming, three hours 
it will ——- —— 
To sugar ~~ butter beaten 
light to a —, 
Add a little vanilla, and 
when served it will —- 
A dish that is fit for a king, 
you will ——, 
That is, is, if a king keeps — 


or M. PRATT. 


4. 
she said, a day or two after, when the measles | have gone out of Tinkerville. But Mr. Willey’s | knee and laughed. ACROSTIC, 
had begun to go away again, ‘not to have a mite | niece was there. She read the address on the “Good for Governor Colburn! I’ll vote for Something within my first you'll find 
of any Thanksgiving for dinner—not any pie, not | envelope Polly handed in, and her eyes danced. | him as long as he wants a vote. And Polly shall My five initials when combined: 
any cranb’ry sauce, not any—oh de-ar'” | It looked so funny : have a special Thanksgiving worth telling of—so » Ladd spon pigs at be | 
‘Well, well!’ said Polly’s mother, laughing, she shall!” ure welcome has, though brief its stay; 
i ‘ on iy “MISTER GuVNER, ‘AT THE CAP u.? . 
“*T guess we’ll have to have another Thanksgiving remhetens And so she did have, the very best she ever My next at Christmas may be seen 





Day right off.” | 


One or two questions brought out the whole | remembered. 
“Oh, can we?” cried Polly, brightening up. 


A. C. Stopparp. 
| Story. 


With scarlet dots amid the green; 
While brightly glows my third beside it, 


, bah Sa Beneath my fourth you will have spied it. 
‘“‘Not without the Governor says so,”’ answered | “The governor shall have your letter, Polly,” When all the feast has been my last, 

her father, with a twinkle. ‘The Governor makes | roguish Miss Molly said, with a laugh, as she For the Companion, My first is numbered with the past. B. 

Thanksgiving Days, Polyanthus.’ Is 


| stamped it and wrote the postmark plain as plain 
‘‘Where does he live?’ asked Polly, with an | could be. TOO MUCH TURESE. 


earnestness that was funny. | And so he did. For, not quite a week later, a Little Frank, having eaten more turkey on 








5. 


WORD PUZZLE. 


Everybody laughed. ‘At the capital,” said letter came in the mail to Polly,—a great, white| Thanksgiving Day than was good for him, com-|, 2% following fifty nouns are formed from the 


Polly’s Uncle Ben Davis. 


2 , | . i letters which compose the name of a national cele- 
“Do you know where | letter with a picture in one corner that made | plained bitterly. | bration : 
that is ?”’ | Polly’s father open his eyes. On being asked where the pain was, he answered pine, Wry, ae _. -, —_s Meer te “an hay, 
“TI guess—I do,” said Polly, and she asked no | “Why, it’s the State's arms,” said he. ‘What with great seriousness, pressing his tiny hand upon | digit, ninth, shad vee Kith, Bagg May ty 
more questions. | under the sun — | his chest, ‘I think, papa, it must be in my wish- | kind, deo dan, — satin, sand, tin, shin, tag, skin, 
But what do you guess this funny Polly did? | But I think he suspected. bone, ’cause it’s right here."’ | gang, 2 ag stag, a hank, sig, oln, kit, gin, 
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THE YOUTH’S 


What! BUNKER HILL | 
CUSTOM PANTS FOR $9.00? 

















wu < 7 ES, we manufacture first-class 
a = pants for #3.00, and guar- 
o Pd antee every pair, for style, work- 
-- manship and materials, to be the 
so 2 best in the world for the money. 
* zt How is it done? We have 
. ® ° 8 large capital, many years’ expe- 
PLAYING ’POSSUM. « = rience, buy our materials for cash, 
. a | make all our own goods, and sell 
An Englishman gives, in Longman’s Magazine, ° = = forecash. You become the middie- | 
i i . i . i a’ “hie y S man and retailer and save their 
an interesting experience with a ’possum which had Ze 3 profits. Goods exchanged or money | 
been caught and carried home by one of a hunting- zw ps refunded if not satisfactory. 
party. The writer found the members of the fam- 5 « = Finer grades, $4.00 to $6.00. 
ily gathered on the porch inspecting the curious) g@ @ & Suits, 813.25 to $25.00. 
creature w = Overcoats, $12.00 to $20.00. | 
: < > > 
Ned was holding him at arm’s length by the tip of | © 4 > 
the tail. The "possum was working itself upward to | > % CET THE BEST 
try to get at his hand, but by keeping it gently jog- - 
gling, Ned defeated its efforts. As I appeared, he | Ky : Send six cents with your 
began to do the office of showman for the unenlight- | meee? , address and get a line of 
ened Britisher, and became so absorbed that he for- | gr I, samples with our unique | 
| 


gotto keep the creature moving. y } ” « ¥ 5 e 
It caught the root of its tail with one arm, and, | sample card and a 48-inch linen tape measur 


hoisting itself thus, worked its way up, hand over | if you mention The Youth’s Companion. 


hand, and when Ned caught sight of it, its nose was | BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS Co.. 


within an inch of his tinger. He dropped it with a | " street, Boston, Mass. 
yell, and then what did the little silly ‘possum do? 129 Summer Street, | ——e 


Make a bolt of it? ; | 
No, to my surprise, he just began “playing ’pos- 

suin;”’ there he lay as if lifeless. | 
“Now,” said Ned, “keep quiet, all, and we’ll see 


; ’ 


him begin to come to life again. 


For about a minute we were silent and motion- 
less, and so was the ’possum. Then he very slowly 
lifted his head, looked in one direction out of a cun- 


ning little twinkling eye, then turned his head and | IS THE CHEAPEST, BEST, AND MOST | 
looked in the other direction, still keeping his body POPULAR CHAIR EVER PRODUCED. | 





perfectly still. Seeing no sign of movement or 
danger, he slowly gathered himself up on his short ; 
little legs, and made off at a slow, rolling, ungainly 1 
trot. 

Ned let him go about twenty yards, and then 
started in pursuit; but long before he reached him, 
the ’possumy rolled over and lay, death-like, on the 
grass. 

“Now,” said Ned, “see him grin when I tickle 
him.” 

He just touched himin the ribs with a little stick ; 
a shiver went over the little creature’s skin, and his 
lips curled back over his sharp, white teeth in a 
most unmistakable grin. It was the funniest little 
comedy imaginable. 






~~er — 
RIGHT-THINKING. 
A definition : 


“Papa,” said a thirteen-year-old boy much given 
to reading, ‘I have often seen the phrase, ‘all right- 
thinking people,’ inthe papers. What kind of peo- 
ple are right-thinking people ?”’ 

“They are the sort of people,” said the father, 
“who think as we do.” 


MAXIMUM OF COMFORT. 


MINIMUM OF EXPENSE. 


Our catalogue, showing hundreds of testimonials from 


delighted purchascrs, sent on application. Address, 
LOVELL MFG. CO., Ltd., Erie, Pa. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation 


for promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of There are 

the human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and : 

rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as many white soaps, 
bear’s grease, etc., it isa cooling vegetable oil, extremely 

agreeable and cleanly. {Adv. each 


ee 
Temperature is primarily a question of daily com- 
fort, but really it is a question of health or sickness, of 
life or death. With the STANDARD THERMOMETER in 
your home, the temperature can be regulated almost 
automatically. See last page of Premium List. [adv. 


represented to be 

‘just as good as the Ivory.” 

They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, | 

they lack 

the peculiar 

and remarkable 

qualities of 

the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

| Imsist upon having it. 
"Tis sold everywhere. 





THE: ONIY- PRACTICAL 
Low-PRICED 


EWRITER 


CATALOGUE FREE. Address, Typewriter De- 
te Pore Mra. Co., Makers of COLUMBIA 


‘LES, Boston, New York, Chicago. 





PICTURE BOOK FREE 






with Illustrated Catalogue of the celebrated 
SUPERIOR 
QUALITY, 
MODERATE 










PIANOS 
FULLY 
WARRANTED. 




















EE 
BEAUTY 


oo 2 OF GNo 
Skin & Scalp 
ESTORED 
w by The 2 





OTHING IS KNOWN TO SCIENCE AT 
ane all comparable to the CUTICURA REMEDIES in 
their marvellous properties of cleansing, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, and in curing torturing, distfigur- 
ing, itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp 
and blood, with loss of hair. 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 


NOV. 28, 1889. 


“OUR TRADE-MARK” 


Hams and Boneless Bacon 


fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood | 


disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold eyerywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLVENT, $1._ Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ** How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


wz Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 
i prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 
GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


Dull Aches, Pains, and Weaknesses instantly 


relieved by the CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLAS- 
BREAKFAST. 


21 
#1 


TER, the only pain-killing plaster. 25 cents. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which | 


govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tubles with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heayy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 


use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be | 


gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 


| 
| 
| London, England. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & €0.S 


reaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely re and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 

















W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


I took Cold, 
I took Sick, 


I TOOK 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


RESULT: 
I take My Meals, 
I take My Rest, 


AND I AM VIGOROUS ENOUGH TO TAKE 
pr = cata fat. LAY MY HANDS ON 5 

etting fat too, For Scott's 
Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites of Lime and 
Oda NOT ONLY CURED MY Ineip- 
ent Consumption svt sBuILT 

















CHRISTMAS GIFT FOR THE BOYS = NOT BUT 
= = | How Cheap, How Good. 


‘| “BLUE LABEL’ 
KETCHUP 


is made from crushed 


RED-RIPE TOMATOES, 


Slightly Seasoned with 





iu tee 


This useful outfit will make any young person happy. 
50c, postpaid. EacLe Stamp Works, New Haven, Ct. 


| 
| 
H. W. JOHNS? 





taining the 
Color and Flavor. 


Plastic Stove Lining, 


For lining or re-lining 
Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces, 
ete. Cheaper and more dur- 
able than Fire Brick. 


Ready for use and easily 
applied, 


<1 H. W. JOHNS’ Mfg Co., 


87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


STE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Various Shades, odd lengths at half price ; 


Made and guaranteed by 


Curtice Brothers Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 









TOMATO 


KetcHUuP 


YRTICE BroTHERS °° 





tented corrugated screw- 
cap bottles. 































Beware of Artificially Col- 
ored Catsups. 

















lounce in a box, all rood Silk and good colors, — — 
Sent by mail on receipt of 40 cts. or Pf oz. 
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Pure Spices, thus re-| 
Natural | 


Sold only in our. pa-| 


ME UP, AND IS NOW PUTTING 


FLESH ON MY BONES 


AT THE RATE OF A POUND ADAY, I 
rAKE If JUST AS EASILY AS I DO MILK.” 
SUCH TESTIMONY IS NOTHING NEW, 
SCOTT’S EMULSION IS DOING WONDERS 
DAILY. TAKE NO OTHER. 











lation. 
ased 


lutely 





door air, 


Ev 
should 
Vaporizer. 
simple and 
pensive 


every place indoors. 





Especially 


particulars. 


AUN 
| SHERMAN “KING” VAPORIZER CO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


isit the shops in town, 
id to bind your gown, 


Select the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


well- | 





Now is the season 
of the year when | § 
your house is shut 
up and you are lia- 
ble to breathe im- 
pure air from a lack 
of sufficient venti- 

This breeds 
e and is abso- 
y dangerous to 
those who do not 
get plenty of out- 


very Family 
have — the 
Sherman ‘King’ 

This 
inex- 
device 
purifies the air in 


It never fails. 
needed 
in Schools and 
Churches. Send for 





“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD." 
















F. A. FERRIS & COMPANY. 
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PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! 
GUARANTEED Pure Beef inconcen- 
trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. 
ousekeepers find it invaluable for 
Soups. Stews. Meat Sauces, Bouillon, ete. 

* Beef Tea, strongly recommended by 
leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 

Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


Or send 5@e, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphlet, to 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. _ 


JAVA & MOCHA 


OF FEE 


Sy, <S 
5 nN F é 


A_ PERFECT ART -ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 


AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 

BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS, 
CHASE & SANBORN, 

85 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS, 


Patented Sept. 23, “84. 


Adapted for the delivery of 
milk in allcities and towns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPAN- 
ION a commission of ten 
per cent. of the amount of 
any order they can obtain 
from milk dealers for my 
Jars. This agreement 
must be attached to the 
order with name of party 
claiming the commission. 
You can obtain an order 
from your own dealer and 
others if you will po A 

Send for my catalogue, 
showing advantages which 
will induce him to give 
you an order. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 


144 Chambers St., 


















SEND FOR 


Price Lists 


and 


DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULARS. 











LIDA —<——— 
COLORED | STUDIES 











A SEA BREEZE. Size, 7x 12 inches. 
WE will send you this beautiful Study of “A Sea 
Breeze.” IN COLORS, a list of Lida Clarkson’s 
COLORED STUDIES, and a three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE (a finely illus- 
trated $1.00 monthly) all for fifteen 2-cent stamps 
(30c.) Address J. F. I 1s, Lynn, Masa 
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CATCHING A TURKEY. 


The wild turkey is a famous runner, and relies 
more upon his legs than upon his wings when pursued. 
When the birds are found upon the open prairie, 
therefore, the chase, for a man on horseback, be- 
comes really exciting. Colonel Dodge says that in 
Texas, many years ago, he used occasionally to kill 
them with a stick from horseback. A flock being 
discovered on a prairie two or three miles across, a 





| 


detour was made, and the horseman, coming up from | 


the wood, rushed with a yell at the birds, frightening | 


them so badly that some would fly to the open 
prairie. 


The first flight was from four hundred to six hun. 
dred yards, depending on the weight and fatness of 
the bird. Alighting, he ran at full speed. At the 
end of his first flight he would probably be two hun- 
dred or three hundred yards ahead of the horseman, 
but this distance was soon lessened after he alighted. 

On the near approach of his pursuer, he would 
essay another flight, this time scarcely one hundred 
or two hundred yards. A third flight generally 
finished all wing business, and his further efforts at 
escape were confined to running and dodging. A 
stick four feet long and as large as one’s finger was 
carried by the hunter, and as the turkey turned to 
avoid the horse, a smart blow on the head finished 
its life and the race. In this way I one day killed 
two turkeys, and a brother officer three, from one 
flock. 

Some days after, another officer from the same 
post went out riding with his wife. Coming on a 
flock of turkeys in a favorable position, he proposed 
that they should catch one. 

After an exciting chase, a fine, large bird was run 
down so that he could scarcely move, and confined 
himself solely to avoiding the feet of the horses. 

The officer had no stick to kill with, and in his 
excitement, thinking he could easily catch a bird so 
exhausted, he sprang from his horse, and took after 
the turkey on foot. He ran his best, but the bird ran 
just fast enough to avoid his clutch, and finally, 
when utterly blown and exhausted he gave up the 
chase, he turned to see his horse disappearing in the 
distance, and his wife on her horse in full pursuit 
of the runaway. 

He had to walk about eight miles to the post, and 
for some+months it was not quite safe to say 
“turkey” to him. 


~@> - 
MARRYING A COUPLE. 


The late Benjamin F. Wade, of Ohio, was, at the 


beginning of his career at the bar, noted for his 
bashfulness; but another trait, his determination, 
enabled him to get through his work in a way which, 
though not conventional, landed him at his destina- 
tion. 


Once, while a youth, he started with a bag of corn 
on his shoulders to a mill twenty miles away. It 
was in November, and coming to a full-banked river, 
he discovered that the canoe was on the other side. 
Throwing off his clothes, he plunged in, gained the 
canoe, took it back where the bug of corn was, 
which he ferried across, und then went on his way. 

Another illustration of his way of doing things 
occurred while he was a justice of the peace. One 
day a young couple called at his office to be married. 
The presence of four or five irreverent young men 
prompted the bashful justice to suggest privately to 
the pair that they had better meet him at the little 
hotel. 

They went, and so did the justice, by a roundabout 
way, only to discover that the boys were also there. 
Seeing that he must ae the ceremony in their 
presence, he, though he had forgotten the usual 
formula, proceeded to business in the most direct 
way. 

“You wish to be married?” he asked the pair. 

“Yes.” 

“Stand up and take hands. You,” addressing the 
not prepossessing groom, ‘wish to marry this young 
woman ?”’ 

“Yes,” 

“Of course you do!’ exclaimed the justice, glan- 
cing at the pretty bride, and asking her, ‘‘Do you 
take this young man for your husband?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you are getting the worst of it, but I say 
you are husband and wife. There, boys, you see I 
did it!”” he concluded, glancing at the spectators. 


The couple had to have it explained to them that | 


they were, in the eyes of the law, wedded. Where- 
upon the husband offered the justice a fee, —the 
statute made it one dollar and a half,—which, by a 
lofty motion of his hand, he waved off, saying, 
“Nothing for a job like that!” 





BASHFUL EATERS. 


There is no end of the strange notions cherished 
by some people. Men who in all other respects are 
coarse and vulgar almost beyond endurance will 
sometimes be so squeamish in one or two minor 
particulars that it is a constant trial of patience to 
live with them. An English traveller in Abyssinia, 
for example, draws the following picture of his 
sufferings at meal-time: 

In this country it is considered unbecoming for 


persons to eat in public—as at a picnic, for instance, 
orinatavern. When at home, the people take their 


meals within a fence, so as not to be overlooked; | 


and when on a journey, several of the attendants are 
made to hold up a cloth before them, with their 
backs turned to those who are eating. 

When no servants are available, the members of 
the party sit round the dishes, throw a cloth over 
their heads, and proceed to eat as if afraid that 
some one wis about to snatch the food out of their 
hands. 

My companions and I had frequently to submit to 
this custom. No sooner did our escort see us seated 
on one side of the road, than they directed some of 
the people to extend their loose robes in order to 
screen us from passers-by, and those who performed 
the task were always careful to turn their faces 
away from us. 

As most of the garments thus opened out for our 
seclusion had not been washed for months, if they 
had ever been, the reader’s imagination may be left 
to conceive the odor which surrounded us on these 
occasions. But evenif they had been washed only 
the day before, the smell of the rancid butter with 
which the natives besmear their heads would have 
= to render any such curtain almost intoler- 
able. 
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or 


“THE cats say they won’t take any more, thank 
you,” said Dick, coming in after giving the pets 
their Thanksgiving dinner. ‘They say they are ina 
repleted condition;” and little Jean thereupon re- 
ported to the cook that “the kitties had been all 
completed.” 











THE YOUTH'S 


COMPANION. 





Time tells, 50 years, Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam of Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it.[ Ade. 
—~_ 

For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [ Adv. 


HOW TO FIT A 


KID CLOVE 














glove (illustrated), MAI 

every lady who will send her address and 

mention this Ps" Together with our 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of all 

kinds of gloves, the most complete 
love catalogue ever issued by an 
merican house. Save money and wear 
better gloves. Address 


Ee VAN DOREN & MAYNARD, IMPORTERS, 


155 State St., Chicago, Ill. 











“Comfort Corset. | 


Unlike all other Corsets this has different 
shoulder sizes for each waist size, to fit 
both tapering waists and straight forms. 
There are no nes in it to break. It fi 
the form perfectly, giving entire freedom 
and ease, combining health with the style 
of the finest FRENCH CORSET. 

On receipt of $1.50, with your measure, we will 
send this elegant Sateen Corset, white or drab, 


BY MAIL. 

Draw the tape tight around the waist over the 

dress,and deduct two inches for thickness 

ofclothes. For shoulder measure, taken 

the same way, make no uction. 

Select from these sizes given 
the nearest to your measure. 





a’ Shoulder. 

18 32, 34, 36, 

20 32, 34; 36, 38, 40. 
22 . « 34, 36, 38, 40. 
24 36, 38, 40, 42 
26 38, 40, 42, 44 
28 , 42, 


eee oe 5 y 
Send for descriptive circular it wanted. 
Agents wanted. Liberal terms. Mention Companion, 


\ BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 76 Chauncy St., Boston. 











Full directions how to properly. fit a kid 
LED FREE to | 









See 


FOR THE TEETH 





e@ Leaves a 





ANY ADDRESS 


FREE 
Our special Catalogue 


FINE PLUSH CLOAKS 


Of our own manufacture, made 
from the very best wearing and 
most beautiful Silk Seal Plushes. 
Elegant satin linings,correct styles, 
superior fit, finish and workman- 
ship. The extreme low pri i 
sure a wonderful sale. 


| WE MAIL TO 


i\% 


A 
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2 
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price-list of our enormous stock of 


1, DRESS SILKS. 


| j f te 
LE iy Write to-day for Book. 
Stevens & Bros, 2,.3i3's.Svee 
i] 


‘Chas, A. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Steamless and Odorless. 


HILL’S CHAMPION STEAM COOKER 


Best and mage oe (being one-half 
price of tin Cookers). It can be 
used to either steam or boil, or both 
at same time. Fits any stove, and 
lasts a lifetime. Cover sets in wa 
ter, making a Sight joint. INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE IRON BASE, 

Warranted Steamless and Odor- 
» less and as represented, or money 

refunded. 

Endorsed by Boston Cooking 
School, Mrs. Parloa, principal. 

enry ard Beecher 
: “I have had the Steam- 
less and Odorless Cooker in use 
some wecks. It is destined to make 
home duties, especially belonging 
to the kitchen, much less oppres- 
sive, besides giving facilities for preparing food much 
more properly than any contrivance I have yet seen, 
I can say this most honestly, and without a moment’s 
hesitation.” 

Mrs. Eliza R. Parker writes: ‘After thoroughly 
testing your Cooker, am much pleased with it, and prefer 
it to any Cooker I have ever used.” 

We will send the family size, 20 qts. capacity, and 
pay express to any point east of the Missouri River on 
receipt of $3.25. Send for price-list and testimonials. 
Exclusive territory given. ENTS WANTED. 
Pleasant work and large profits. 


HILL, WHITNEY & CO., 15 




















Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice. 


Preserves and beautifies the Teeth. Heals and hardens the gums. 

refreshing coolness in the mouth. 

fragrance to the breath. Beautifully put up. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


PREPARED and GUARANTEED by E. W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S GERMAN COLOCCNE. | 
Sample Vial of Rubifoam mailed Free to any Address. 





- LADIES - 


Who Value a Refined Complexion 
—MUST USsKk— 
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A HANDSOME COMPLEXION 


Is one of the greatest charms a woman can possess. 


Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder gives it. 


POZZONIS 
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MEDICATED 
COMPLEXION 





It imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Removes all pimples, freckles 
and discolorations, and makes the skin delicately soft and beautiful. 
It contains no lime, white lead, arsenic or other injurious 
ingredients. In three shades; pink or flesh, white 
and brunette. 





‘ FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 


BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS. 





prices in- | 
The book | 
also contains a complete descriptive | 
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FURS! FURST 


Send your order for 
Fashionable Furs and 
Reliable Sealskin Gar- 
ments, direct to 


C. C. SHAYNE, 


Manufacturer, 
124 West 42d St., 
or 103 Prince St., 


New York. 
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Perfect 


Five hundred thousand to be 
given away in six months!]! 





Imparts a delightful 


POWDER. 






Give your 

Waist measure. 

The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 


Contains 36 pages on the finest paper, and is the most 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATION in the world. It covers 
every possible field of Fashions. Fancy Work, House Decoration. 
Cooking, etc., etc. Subscription’ price only 50 Cents per 
Year, Mention yourus’ Companion. and send 50 cents 
for sutseription and 25 cents additional to pay postage and 
ee. 75 cents i0 all. and we will mail you one of these 
andsome Corsets free, Address 


DEMOREST FASHION and SEWING MACHINE C0., 
17 East 14th Street, New York City. = 


FAT MEN, 


Men with high insteps, 


EVERYBODY 


who likes the freedom of 
_a Lace Shoe without the 
trouble of Daily Lac- 
ing, need this Shoe, 
the best gentlemen’s 
Shoe made, 


Beautiful Ornamental Stitching. 


FINE AMERICAN JEAN! 












iS STAMPED: 
MAY 13. 1684; 


.| Marshall’s Pat. Lace Congress. 


WHY? Because they can be fitted at pleas- 
ure to any instep or ankle like a Lace Shoe. 
er it is comfortably adjusted, it is put on 

and off like an ordinary Congress. 

No Lacing. No hooks to catch the Pants. 
No uncomfortable drawing of the Elastics. 

Has all the merit of both Congress and Lace 
combined, without their faults. 

Made of best material; are nice fitting, sty- 
lish and serviceable. eS 

See that my name is stamped on the bot- 
tom. If your dealer does not keep them 
| write to the manufacturer, or will send 
upon receipt of price, $3.00, $4.00, 85.00. 
$6.00 or $7.00, a pair to fit any measure, and 
guarantee satisfaction. 


H. T. MARSHALL, Brockton, Mass. 


Th Famous Plymouth Rock, Pats 


| of our branch stores, or 








there is no local agent in 
your town, write us at 
once (at Boston), and we 
will forward you, free, 30 
samples of our latest nov- 
elties as well as quiet 
patterns in men’scloth, 
with self-measurement 
blanks, the results of 
which we guarantee to 
be satisfactory or money 
refunded. Agents want- 
ed in every town and 
village in U. S., where 
we have none now to 
take orders for our fam- 
ous goods cut to order. 
Our reputation secures 
your first order and that 
FIRST ORDER secures 
° you @ steady customer 
RoE MARK every time. 

CUTTO ORDER: Pants, $3 to 85.25; Suits, 
$13.25 to $21; Over- 
coats, $10.25 to B20. fetta ate. 2.0) 
If you don’t know who 
we are,look in any com- 
mercial agency, or write 
to any bank or business firm 
(except clothiers and tail- 
ors) in any of these cities. 

PLYMOUTH RO PANTS CO. 

AUDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
Headquarters: 11 to 17 Eliot Street. 
695 Yacktwagen treet, 
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Avenue, Washington, D. C.;'72 Adams st. Chicago, 


IlL.; 914 Main St., Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal St., New Orleans; 
104 Montacsntty S8t.. outgomery. Ala.; 39 Whitehall 
St., Atlanta, Ga.; Burnside Building, Worcester, 

; Hotel Gilmore, § § 
minster St., Providence, R. 


DO YOU WANT AN 
ORCAN, 


then buy the best, the 


‘Packard Organ,’ 


Handsomest Cases, 
Finest Tone and 
Best Finish. 


Catalogue free. 


Fort Wayne Organ Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Mention THE COMPANION, 


ing, New Haven, Conn. 
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| unfitted for all work. The first trial of your KALLISTON 
| stopped the itching in less than a minute. 
| abig 
| For sale by all druggists. Price, $1.00, or sent, express 
paid, on receipt of $1.2 
tral Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE YOUTH’S” 


‘I have suffered agony from Itching Piles, and was 


I think it is 
thing.” JosEPH E. FosTER, So, Lyndeboro, N. H. 
5, by J. BURNETT & Co., 27 Cen- 
[Adv 





GRANDMA’S THANKSGIVING. 


“Were you ever truly thankful at Thanksgiving, | 
grandma?” asked Jean, the household plague and | 
pet, “right down thankful for real things, I me an, | 
and not just thinking whether the turkey is big | 
enough, or the squash as good as it was last year?” 

“T often think Lam,” said grandma, smiling over 
her knitting, ‘‘and once I know I was.” 

“Tell me about it,’ was, the next de- 
mand, and grandma, unrolling another length of 
yarn, began her story. 

“It was a long time ago, according to the reckon- 
ing of such young things as you, when grandpa and 
I lived in the little house in Canton, not far from 
the railroad track. Still, it was a good ways from 
the station, and though the express trains whizzed 
by within a quarter of a mile of us, we had to travel 
seven miles before we could take one. 

“One fall, before you were born, your father and 
mother went out West to visit your other grandma, 
and left your brother Tom with me. He was only 
four then, and a dear little pet and comfort. We 
hoped they would be home by Thanksgiving Day, 
but two days before, the greatest snowstorm I ever 
knew so early in the season, began to pack the roads, 
and even cover the fences. 

‘**No use to expect ’em,’ said grandpa, ‘the trains 
will be all blocked up, and we might as well give 
*em up for a week or 80.” 

“The snow kept coming and coming, and on the 
very eve of Thanksgiving Day, the railroad track 
was so completely covered that, although men had 
been trying to clear it all day long, we knew the 
express would have a hard time to get through. 

“We made up our minds to have a cosey Thanks- 
giving all to ourselves, and tried to comfort little 
Tom, who had made up his mind that he must see 
papa and mamma that very night. I put him to bed, 
and with that, our troubles began; for Tom, tired of 
lying awake for perhaps ten minutes, got up in 
the dark, tried to find his way downstairs, and fell 
from top to bottom of the steep staircase. 

“We picked him up in a twinkling, and it was not 
many minutes before we found that one of his poor 
little legs was broken 

***T’ll go for the doctor, said grandpa, at once; and 
then he sank back into a chair and groaned, remem- 
bering that we had no horse, and that he could not 
fight his way through those drifted roads. I dare 
say we were foolish old people, but we absolutely 
didn’t dare try to set that leg, and meantime it began 
swelling, and poor little Tom never for a minute | 
stopped crying. 

**And to think, father,’ I said, through my own | 
tears, ‘the express will go by within a quarter of a 
mile of us, and we can’t stop it. Oh, if we could! | 
for maybe there’s a doctor on board, and he’d come | ———— 
for little Tom’s sake.’ 

“But the express did not go by. It whistled, and | 
we could see from the window that the track was 
again blocked, and that it would have to be cleared. 

“*Hurry, father,’ I cried; ‘see if you can wade 
across the field, and get help.’ 

“But there was no need. While he was tying on 
his scarf, there came a kicking and stamping at the 
kitchen door, and when we opened it, there stood | 
your father, and weren’t we glad then he’d studied 
to be a doctor! 

“*Train had to stop,’ he explained, ‘so I got out | 
and waded across lots. Mary’s gone on to town, and | 
is going to spend the night there, but I had an im- | 
pression I’d better stop and see to you.’ | 

“It wasn’t long before the poor little leg was 
safely within splints, and Tom had gone to sleep, 
holding his father’s hand. Next day, the roads were 
broken, and a horse sled brought Mary, your mother 
to us. You can imagine for yourself whether we 
celebrated our day with thankful hearts.” 


of course, 
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FEAST OR FAST DAY. 


There are many places in the United States where 
the President’s proclamation of a day of Thanks- 
giving is not heeded, and where the feasting common 
in the Eastern States, and in States settled by New 
Englanders, is quite unknown on the November 
holiday. The April “Fast Day’ of New England is 
altogether unknown in the West and South. 

A certain town in Arizona, on a great transconti- 
nental railroad, is one of the places where a Thanks- 
giving Day feast is never spread. Many of the 
inhabitants are Mexican or Spanish American, and | 
most of the white people come from Arkansas and | 
Missouri, where the day is not so much regarded as 
in the North. 

A New Englander is likely to forget the customs 
of his youth, if he remains long in such a place. 








An old lady from Boston once encountered on the | JOHN H. MCALVIN, Lowell,Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


station platform of this town a man who had for- 
merly worked for her husband. She was on her 
way to visit her son in California, and had not in- 
tended to be on the way on Thanksgiving Day; but | 
delays had occurred, and the day found her still on | 
the way. She went to her eating-house dinner of 


fried beefsteak and bitter bread with bad grace and | 


with little of the Thanksgiving spirit. 

As she was returning to her place in the train she 
met the man who had been in her husband’s em- 
ploy, twenty years before. He was lounging about 
the platform with his hands in his pockets. 

“Isn’t your name Drew?” asked the old lady, 
stopping and looking at him through her spectacles. 

“Yes, Mrs. Putnam; much obliged to you for 
remembering me. I’m surprised to see you away 
out here.” 

“I’m surprised to see myself on Thanksgiving 
Day. Such a dinner!” she returned. 

“Thanksgiving Day! Thanksgiving Day!” re- 
peated the man, musingly, ‘well, now you speak of 
it, [do remember some sort of day like that when 
I was young, but J should have said it came "long 
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YOUNG MEN Berti 
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FOR SALE.—INDIAN RELICS, 
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RHEUMATISM * issu: cue 


“What rheumatism really 4s,” “The cause x the pa 

attendin fo and “how sufferers can obtain relief,” Pout 

7 sent FR E to any sufferer by F. W. KIM ALL, 
57 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


BY REELY'S 16-ct. Pant Stretcher 


Sold Everywhere. 


Bagging at the knee positively remedied. 
See" © [By mail 18c,} 715 Wash’n Street, Boston. 


Any little BOY or GIRL 


who sends us a stamped envelo io oearensed, will re- 
ceive aset of HANDSOME C. 


John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale iecistits Troy, N.Y. 
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ACENTS WANTED 
To sell the best bread knife made, also cake and pare- 
| ing knives. Send 15 one cot it postage st pes for anon 
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NESS CURED by FEcK’s PAT. 
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book and proofs . Address orcallon F. HISCOX, 
Broadway, cor. 14th St.,New York. J have no agents. 
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cents. Underwood & Wagener, Penn Yan, N. Y. 
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1s readily learned and when 
ELEGRAPH acquired earns good pay. 
Theseushiy taught at Base 
man College, Po’kee sie, N.Y. > > Lines 
furnished with competen rators. Address for cata- 
logue CARRINGTON GAt ES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


% REELY'S CORK EXTRACTOR. 


Pav. Corks lifted out whole. 
Only play to do it. 


MAR. 6 
4S 1888. Sold Everywhere. _ [By mail, 10e.) 
be 715 Washington St., Bosto; 


ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


YONTENTS: Dyapyete and its causes. Experience 
of a sufferer. iver complaint a twin disorder. 
Constipation a result_of dyspepsia. Food to tng taken, 
Food to be avoided. Mailed free to any addre 
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GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 

ou want to improve your handwriting send $1 for 
aad ell’s Compendium, which is fully described in 
YOUTH’S COMPANION of Nov. l4th. Address orders to 


Gaskell’s Ta ci 57 Rose St.,New York, 
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Fortin s & invalids. 
for infan' Ss a specially pre- 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
Pot stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 
DEX free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
P (on every |: label), Pa PALMER, Mass. 
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SELF correct. Established 12 years. Neter 
TAUCHT. chords, accompaniments, thorough 
bass oy oe Stamp for Music Journal. Circulars 


J free. &. RICE MUSIO OO, 243 State St. ,Chieago. 
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| The only 
medicine 

known that 

willcure Membranous Croup. Ina gy practice 





COMPANION. 


STU DY Thorough and practical in- | 


struction given by MAIL in 

Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 

tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, etc. Low 

rates. Distance no objection. Announcement free, Ad- 
dress BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


adies. Just the things to make heme pocsty 

and attractive, and for birthday and Chris 
mas presents. Send for free illustrated cata- 
logue of Chinese and Japanese parlor decora- 
tions and fanc om gots. gents wanted. H, An- 
drews & Co., 614 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


Endorsed by Prof. Harrison Allen, University of Penn., 
John Wanamaker, gt ae ey and Rev. J.L.With- 
row, Chicago, Ill. Send for 54-page am het to_£. 8. 
Johnston’s Institute,N .E. ‘llth & Spring yarden Sts., Phila, 


Cut ready for setting, 50c. each, post-paid, 
iH M worth $1.50, real Aquamarines, Ammetinysts, 
Smoky Topaz and Moonstones. Interna- 
tional Mineral Cabinet 3, 100 spec., $3.50, 50 spec., $1.75, 


2s $1; each collection in handsome case, expressa; ge 
prepaid. Geo. L. English & Co., 1512 Chestnut Se. hila 
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THE “DERBY,’’ 
Our new CART. Just Pa- 
A-sure winner. Perfection 
atlast. Write for free Catalogue to 
The Anderson & Harris Car- 
riage Co., Elmwood Place, Ohio. 


Bs NnsneWat0, BICYCLES 


High & grade—cowhorn bars, spade handles, 
Kirkpairick saddle; warranted one year. 
50-in. worth $55, for $32 | 44-in. $40, for $22 
48-in. worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. $35, for $20 
CATA. FREE. 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. $30, for $17 
Tangent spokes, $1 extra. Easy payments. Agts. wanted. 

use, Hazard & Co., 8 H Street, Peoria, Ill. 
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to the uses of the wonderful Con- 
vertible Basket. articles in 
WN one: Used everywhere for 
























SN one: thing. “Sounds big, don’t 
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n Manu 
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THE MUSICIAN’S CUIDE. 


A volume of 200 ving a vast amount of musi- 
cal bee mek and the latest number of Brainard’s 

Musical W orid, with 10 roars of our very latest and 
best music (worth $5), will be sent Free, on receipt of 
8 2-cent stamps to pay postage, etc. Catalogue free. 
The 8S. Brainard’s Sons Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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of twenty years it has never failed to cure any 
kind of Croup. 3° rere by mail, 10 cents. 


Box, 50 cents. CA D., Jamaica, 1 5 A 


rely’ $ Adjustable Pants ! 


No buttons, no buttonholes. 

Size varied 5 inches in 34 minute. 

fa Made in 4¢ the usual time. 

Put on in} 46 the usual time. 
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715 ashington St., B 
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And Stereopticons, es. Views illustrating 
every subject for Public PExhibitions, ete. A 
ofitable iness for a man with small capital. Also 


anterns for Home Amusement. 180-page Ca oomesree. 
=A ee Optician, 49 Nassau S8t., N. Y. 
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circular and price-list of 





all my Pet on 
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stam Rin; Ferrets 
for fanting Rabbits, 





Tyngsboro, Mass. 


A SCENIC CRESCENT, 


The Floral Fan, An Illuminated Palette, 

The Dove of Peace, Sheltered 

from the Wind, 

And a Large Package of IMPORTED T PIECES, 
DR by Mt to any one who pel urchase a box of the genuine 
34 CLAN E’s wer Pilis, (Price 25 
conta) rom & Srcgatat and = us the outside wrapper from 
with address PLAINLY WRITTEN and 4 cents in stamps. 
31. 00. Be sure you get the Genuine, Mention this paper 


FLEMING BROS., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UPTURE 


he Aah Dr.Horne’s 
m- 


tie ‘Truss, co’ 
bined. Guaranteed the only one in 
the ro generating a continuous 
lectric Magnetic current. 

entific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable. 
Effective. Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 

jtamp for pamphlet. Bleetrie Belts for Diseases. 
Dr. ‘Horne, Removed to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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D.L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People. Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. 
Takes up but 6 in. square floor-room; new, 
scientific, durable, com echensive, cheap. 
Indorsed by 20, hysicians, law- 
yers, clergymen, 7 tors and others 
now using it. Send for illustrated 
circular, 40 engravings; no charge. 
rof. owd, Scientific, 
hysical and Vocal Culture, 9 East 14th St., New York. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and zoey by calisthenic 
exercises, fully illustrated, for 50 
Cents. Also rules for Dumb-bells to 
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(| Diseases, Ete. [able to walk. 
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BATH & CHAIR CO. New Haven, Conn. 
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A o65. 00 Sewing Machine, . . . $18.00 
A 500 lb. Platform Scale, a Le 10.00 
A $125.00 Top Buggy, . . « -« 65.00 
A 2 Ton Wagon Scale, . . . « 40.00 
A $40.00 Road Cart, e e e e« ‘15.00 
A Siew Buggy Harness. AP eae 7.50 
A 240 Ib. Scoop and Platform Scale, 3.00 
A 4 Ib. ily or Store Scale 1.00 
1,000 other articles in same proportion. ‘Catalogue free. 
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ICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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MFG. CO., No. 216, Baltimore, Ma. 


ON N_THIRTY | Pays’ TRIAL. 


‘his new ELAS 
USS has a Pad different 
from all others, is —- shape. 
with Self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
tre, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body while the ball in the 
cup presses back the intestines 
erson does with the 
ng ith light pressure the 
Hernia is held, eqeunely day and night, and a radical 
nae tb os durable and cheap. Sent by 
mail. Circular free. Lggleston Truss Co., hicago, dit. 














PATENT FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Complete Outfits. 

Wood or metal workers, without 

aee ower, can successfully com- 

with the I large shops y usi 

| os 7 ioe LA OR- y AY 

chinery vy and most improved, 

for practical shop use, also for In- 

dustrial Schools, Home Training, 

etc. Catalogue Free. 

SENECA FALLS MFC. MS ay 
5 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. a 


CHANGH I FOR ALL to enjoy 

a Cup of Perfect Tea. A trial 

¢ pounds of Fine Tea. 

either Oolong, Japan, Imperial, 

Gunpowder, Young Hyson, Mixed, 

English Breakfast or Sun Sun 

Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 

$2. Be particular and state what 

kind of Tea you want. Greatest 

——<—<—— inducement ever offered to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees and Bakinyz 
Powder. For fol particulars address THE GREAT 
AMERICAN T CO., 31 & 33 Vesey Street. 
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A THANKSGIVING GROWL. 


An old bachelor may be excused if he does not 
greatly enjoy the family festival of New England, 
Thanksgiving. 
as long ago as 1792, relieved his mind on the subject 
in one of the newspapers of Connecticut, the Nor- 
wich Weekly Register. The whole of Thanksgiving 
week came under condemnation: 


“Monday was washing-day. Tuesday was a day of 
darkness and despair among the pigs, turkies, geese, 
hens, ducks and pigeons. To-day is a day of eating 
and drinking. True it is, a few attend divine ser- 
vice, but just enough, however, to say we—the prin- 
cipal business of the day being to gormandize. 

“Every son and daughter, and son-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, with the whole litter of grandchil- 
dren, this day make the annual visit to the old cup- 
board. To-morrow is a day for apprentices and ser- 
vants—a day of freedom’ and merriment to every 
bondman and every bondwoman. Saturday comes 
the physician’s day and tartar-emetic by wholesale 
and retail. And as it is a good practice to settle 
every Saturday night, we may as well close the 
account with the week. 

“Allowing eight persons to a family, there are in 
this State, Rhode Island and Massachusetts, eighty- 
five thousand six hundred and ninety-four families. 
Consequently, upon a moderate calculation, these 
three States must make Thanksgiving Day debtor to 
about 

65,694 mugs of flip, 
40,000 plumb puddings, 
65,604 turkies or geese, 
128,541 chicken pies, 
514,164 minced pies, 
514,164 apple pies, 
257,082 rice or potato pies, 
514,164 tarts, 
1,028,328 pumpkin pies, 


besides wine, nuts and apples. The exact amount 
of the whole is more easily calculated by a married 
man than by your humble servant, a bachelor.” 

The last remark is an error. Married men do not 
calculate at all when the children are coming home 
for Thanksgiving. 


o> 
HUNGRY. 


Indians are well-known to be able to go without 
food for a very long time, and to possess also an 
astonishing capacity for devouring enormous quan- 
tities of edibles at one sitting. One of Captain 
Marcy’s men, named Mariano, had suffered greatly 
from hunger on one of his winter expeditions. 


On getting back to the fort he took lodgings with 
a Mexican, and immediately ordered a bountiful 
supper, which he devoured with exceeding gusto, 
and called for more. After the second allowance 
had been disposed of, he smoked his pipe and related 
incidents of his journey to the family until about 
nine o’clock, when he began to feel hungry again, 
and offered the hostess two dollars if she would cook 
him another supper, which she willingly did, and he 
again cleared the board. 

This he thought would suffice him till morning. 
Accordingly, he lay down and went to sleep. But in 
the night he awoke, and, to his surprise, found him- 
self again very hungry. 

By this time the family were all abed and asleep; 
the fire was out, and Mariano was loth to disturb his 
friends; so for some tire he endured the cravings of 
appetite. Finally, not being able to stand it any 
longer, he called out to the woman of the house that 
if she would only be so kind as to get up and cook 
him one more supper, he would give her five dollars, 
and promise not to trouble her again till morning. 

This tempting offer had the desired effect, and he 
ate his fourth repast, which, as he smilingly said, in 
telling the story, enabled him to worry through the 
remainder of the night. 

Some readers may incline to incredulity; but if it 
is considered that Mariano was a half-breed Indian, 
and haa been trained to their habits from infancy, 
his gastronomic feats will not appear at all sur- 
prising. 


+o 


HE DIDN’T NOTICE. 


When a witness, whether in court or elsewhere, is 
fairly “‘cornered,”’ he is likely to dash wildly into 
impossible statements. A story related by the author 
of “Behind the Bungalow” brings into relief this 
weakness of human nature. A gentleman, living in 
India, suspected that his milk was watered, although 
his faithful native servant protested that this could 
not be, as the milking was begun and finished in his 
presence. 


The master provided himself with a lactometer, 
and the suspicion became certainty. Summoning 
the servant, he told him that the little instrument 
floating in the milk could neither lie nor be deceived. 

“It declares,” he added, sternly, “that there is 
twenty-five per cent. of water in this milk.” 

“Your lordship speaks the truth,’”? answered the 
man, “but how could [ tell a lie? The milk was 
drawn in my presence.” 

“Do you mean to say you were there all the time 
the animal was being milked?” 

“The whole time, your lordship. Would I give 
those wretches a chance of watering the sahib’s 
milk?” 

“Are you sure there was no water in the pail 
before the milking began?” 

“Your lordship, I made the man turn the pail up- 
side down, and shake it.” 

As the gentleman turned the matter over in his 
mind, it occurred to him that the lactometer, being 
of English manufacture, might not work properly 
in buffalo’s milk. 

“Is this cow’s milk or buffalo’s?”’ he asked. 

The servant was beginning to feel uncomfortable, 
and caught at this chance of escape. 

“Ah, that I cannot tell,” he answered, “It may be 
buffalo’s milk or it may be cow’s. I do not know!” 


~@> 
AUSTRALIAN 


TREES, 


Comparing the forest giants of Australia with 
those of California, a native of the former country 
remarked, triumphantly, “Why, we can give ’em a 
hundred feet and lick their heads off.’ This was an 
incautious boast, for actual measurement has proved 
that the Sequoia can reach the height of five hun. 


dred feet. An English traveller says of the Austra- 
lian trees: 


There are not merely a few detached groves of big 
trees as in California, but there are thousands of 
these giants, the whole hillsides being covered with 
them. 

The greatest tree at present discovered was at 
Mount Bawbaw, and was measured by the govern. 


ment surveyor and found to be four hundred and | 


Seventy-one feet. It was a Eucalyptus amygdalina. 


One of these unhappy gentlemen, | 


A single ton of fuel saved, and you have paid for 
your STANDARD THERMOMETER several times over. 
aetna 
| The Ivers & Pond Piano Co. will send Pianos 
| anywhere in the United States ON APPROVAL.—to be 
returned, railway freights both ways at their expense, if 
unsatisfactory. For full particulars, see first page of 
Premium List cover. (Adv. 

—_———~——_——_ 

**‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of 
acough or sore throat frequently results in a chronic 
throat trouble or consumption. “Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 
prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 



































Boys and Girls! Do you play Kro-Ka? 
| Ifnot, why not? The latest and best card game pub- 
lished. Cost of complete set only 50c. Send postal-card 
for descriptive circ. Brand-new! Don’t miss it! Send at 
once! Address, Kro-KaCo., No.2StoneSt., N. Y.City. 
LL things considerered, the 
A Best Bargains in Real Estate 
one at ane et Sant ee A. 
| Houses, Lots and Orange Groves 
pen and Lots — of ele wg e LAN D 
Orange Groves, all sizes and ages, in 
For Sale. Terms to suit purchasers, LAKE HELEN 
Send for Florida papers and circulars to 
H. A. DeLAND, Fairport, New York. 
OLD COINS, STAMPS, CURIOS. 
1,000 foreign stamps, 40c.; 5 half-cents, United States, 
40c.; $100 Confederate Bill, l0e.; Oregon bird arrow 
point, 15c.; 10 different foreign coins, 35c.; 5 Lonny f 
cents, 30c.; 3 pieces Colonial Currency, 100 years old, 
%e.; 4¢ gold charm, 55c.; quarter do., 30c.: 10,000 curios 
in stock. Big Illustrated Cata. free with order from 
above, or packet of old coins or stamps with Cata., only 
luc. W.F. Greany, 827 Brannan St., an Francisco, Cal. 
. SAVE MONEY. Before you vuy GUN 
KWA BICYCLE or 
S <} Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio 
F WS », forprices. Over 4008 whee he - 
AD) Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 
aA\\S G Stee ‘and Type. riters taken’ in trade. 


Factory Price. Our Price. 


NEW 
RUBBER TIRE $F-inch, S50.00. 827.00. 
BICYCLES. 44-inch, 40.00. 23.00. 





Complete with saddle-bags and tools. 


Belleview College of Florida 


Opens Dec. 3, 1889, in the beautiful and healthful high- 
| lands of Belleview, Marion oeate la. South Ameri- 
can languages aspecialty. Full Co ie e, Civil Engineer- 
ing, Music, Businees and sreperehes? Courses for both 
sexes. Best society, churches, and delightful climate. 
ie Prospectus address GARY BUSH, > Dey 








President, Belleview, Marion County, Fla., or J. H 
Foss, A. M., 





Needham, Mass. 
i DERB & KILMER 
Desk Co., 
DESK For OFFICE 
and HOME. 
ABSOLUTELY the finest 
in the WORLD. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Mail address 120 Central 
Street, Somerville, Mass, 
Warerooms, 93 Causeway 
Plaga! Street. Boston, Mass. 
lof Metcalf’s Saciet Powder. 
imparts a delightful and last- 
ing odor to gloves, handker- 
chiefs, clothing, stationery, 
or furniture with which it 
is associated. Try a sample 
glass jar of Frangipani, 
Violette, or Damask Rose. By 
mail, 25c. 


T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St., Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & CO., NEw YorE. 


Sold by all Druggists. 













A Little 





THE “IDEAL” ACCOUNT & MEMORANDUM BOOK | 


and BUSINESS GUIDE.— Copyrighted. 

Special features: Fully specified accts.; Silicate 
Slate (for both slate and lead pencil);‘has slate pencil 
and lead pencil (with eraser) ; printed Washing List (on | 
silicate); Business and Legal Forms, &c., &c. 150 pages | 
(34g by 5g in.), substantially bound (in full Russia | 
only). A handsome and useful Holiday present. Price, 
only $1 (post-peid) To book dealers, per set (8). 


lisher, A. L. 


» Yountville, California. 


More Family Pride. 
$5 Worth. 

A warranted U.S. 
Standard Family 
Scale. Capacity, 340z. 
to 244 pounds. Sent 
anywhere in the U.S. 
on receipt of $5.00, 
Price List free. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘JONES, 
He pays the 
freight.” Bingham- 
ton, New York. 


RHEUMATISH 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters, 


RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 
SuRE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica, 
Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 








Express paid. Ve opular! Order at once of pub- 
ier, Ar Le ANTHONY 
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ai most valuable book ever issued, an 

contains Calculations, Processes, Trade 

t ules, Legal Items, Business 

every Occupation, from the 

H d to the Manufactory. Also, 

83 all important Political Facts, Interest 

iW and Wage: Tables, and altogether near 

ly a million items of interest to all 

classes. If you want to know anything 
§ ofimportance, this book will tell it. 


Agents Wanted ‘“c"".: 


- It con- 
oe i tains 250 pages, and is bound in lim 
— aan, pri 25cts.; heavy silk cloth, 
cents. $10 a day guaranteed to wide-awake agents. Sold by all | 
booksellers, or mailed on receipt of price by J. 8. OGILV: 
RK. 


Pusuisuer, 57 Ross Srregt, New Yo. 
a pass pleasantly long winter evenings and 

to make home appy for the children and 
their friends, there is nothing better than 


GAME 





















Halma Words and Sentences Redoubt 
Kekha The Spelling School Old Maid 
Kakeba Telegraph Boy Jack Straws 
Authors Little Housekeeper Backgammon 
Lotto Around the World Base Ball 
Louisa tnchanted Castle Yankee Game 
Checkers Witches’ Spell Fox and Geese 
Dominoes Peter Caudle Parcheesi 


are among the games described in illustrated cate 
alogue, which will be sent free to any address. 
J.C. PIERCE, 110 W. 5th St., CINCINNATI, O. 








girls can more than 

1 money selling them. 2c, stamp for 

terms. 14 Holders sent prepaid on receipt of $1 ‘00. 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN O0., Hazleton, Pa. 
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THERE IS NO REASON WHY EVERY HOME SHOULD 
NOT BE BEAUTIFUL—BE GAY WITH FLOWERS, AND 
RENDERED ATTRACTIVE BY THE INNUMERABLE LIT 













































TLE THINGS THAT CAN BE EASILY AND QUICKLY 
SEND TWO 2-CENT STAMPS FOR 32-PAGED BOOK 
OF DIRECTIONS AND 105 SAMPLES OF TISSUE. 
| Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Cinn. or St. Louis. 
rT. =, 
re Y 
iF Ue = 
KK 4 
AO 
= R—/ 
Buggies. Surreys, Spindles, Buckboards, Con- 
cords, Phztons, Cabriolets, Two Wheelers, Road 
Carts,etc. 52-page catalogue and circular,‘ How 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
68 Murray St., New York. 
898 Sudbury St. Boston. 
What shall 
Patented Feb. 19, 1889. 
The Harmless Pistol 
For Home Amusement, 
Rubber Vacuum Tipped Arrow and Target, 
| Excels everything for boys, girls, every- 
body. All Ages Enjoy it 
Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., 
Cor. Cornhill and Washington St., 
Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. 


MADE OF THE NEW DECORATIVE MATERIAL, 
_DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
h LIA . 
BIT TTLNTL 
Vario / 
PSS i ee | 
The BEST on Wheels. ‘ Tandy” Wagons, 
to purchase direct from the manufacturers,” FREL. 
CHRISTMAS ? 
I buy for mai d 
WITH THE 
ailed post-paid for 75 cents. 
LOWNEY 








Ct BON-BONS 


We have just issued two musical gum one is a song 
entitled ‘‘The Ship That Carries Me Home,” 
which is not only very beautiful, but popular; the other 
is **The Allison Waltz,”’ by F. W. Meacham, author 
of “Dance of the Fairies Polka,” as played by all the 
orchestras. The regular price of these pieces is 60 cents 
each, but to introduce them in every home, we will, on 

receipt of 40 cents, send either of the above, and with 
each order send free ten complete pieces of our 
very latest vocal and instrumental music, full 
size (113¢x13 in.), printed on Sounet heavy 
music paper, and would cost $4.00 if bought at 
music stores; or, if you will send 80 cents for both, 
we will send twenty-five pieces free. A magnificent 
collection. A good 7 to canvassing agents for 
“Woodward’s Musical Monthly” (sample copy and 
terms, ten cents). 


WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 








ESTERBROOK’S 
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A Particularly Smooth Writing Pen. 
Doz. Pens, 10c. Quarter Gross, 25c., in stamps. 


ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John Street, N. Y. 


COFFEE. 
The Highest Ideal 


is always obtained from 
WOOD’S ACME 
MOCHA AND JAVA, 


Universally pronounced 
to be 


“ PERFECTION” 


in Aroma, Flavor and 
Strength. Packed in air- 
tight, two-pound cans, 
quality and weight 
guaranteed, by 


| Thos. Wood & Co., Imp'ters & Roasters, Boston, Phila., Chicago. 
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After Shaving: 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 
WILL REMOVE THE STINGING AND SMART- 
ING SENSATION THAT USUALLY FOLLOWS 
SHAVING, 


| FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
| TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
| EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 
| ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 
| ADDRESS, . .. eS RE GR al wis a" 


| Procter & GAMBLE, 


GLYCERINE DEpP’T, CINCINNATI, O. 


LADIES’ BOOT 


ONLY $2. 
RETAIL EVERYWHERE FOR $3. 


Made in Kid, Goat or Glove 
Top, Kid Foxed. Sizes, 244 to 8, 
B, C, D. E and EE widths. 

Sent post-paid on re- 
ceipt of price. 

French Tanned Kid, $3.25. 
-» Common Sense or Opera 
Toe. Send for Catal’g. 

onsumers 
Boot and Shoe 
Co., Box 3,305, 
Boston, Mass. 
























SCROLL SAWYER. 


On receipt. of lic. I will send, 
postpaid, this three-shelf Brack- 
et Design, size 13x21, over 300 
new and beautiful miniature 
designs for scroll sawing, and 
my 40-page illustrated Catalogue | 
of Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fancy 
Woods, Mechanics’ Tools, Smail 
Locks, Fancy Hinges, ete., or 
send 6c. for Catalogue and Mini- 
ature Designs. Bargains: in 
POCKET KNIVES. Great 
inducements in way of premiums 


A. H. POMEROY, 


Division C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Can You Get One Dollar Easier ? 


We want to know exactly the value 
of this advertising medium, and will 
pay you to tellus, as it may save us 
thousands. Mail a postal or letter & 

giving name ofthis paperanc we will ¥ 
send you absolutely free, a receipt "\ 
for One Dollar on account of one of 
our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 

Railroad Watches, and a hand 
some charm case-opener. You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere. We want one in your 
city. We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Hain Office in Company's Own Buildi: 


ing, 
904 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 















YOUNG MEN, are you becoming bald? YOUNG 
LADIES, are you troubled with dandruff? You can stop 
both by using YUCCA. A Shoreham gentleman says: 

SHOREHAM, VT., March 19, 88. 

Yucca Co., Burlington, Vt., Gentlemen: — Please 
send me another bottle of YUCCA. From personal 
experience I can cheerfully say that YUCCA is all you 
claim for it. It removes dandruff, and stops the hair 
from falling out, and promotes new growth. 

Respectfully yours, R. H. PREBLE, Postmaster. 

{f you cannot get it at your druggist’s, send #1 for 
trial bottle; one-half dozen bottles for $5, express paid. 
Always address YUCCA CO., BURLINGTON, VT. 





Is the principal city in the United States 
for the sale of Custom Clothing. 
™ Pants to order $3.00 BXG 
| Suits to order $13.25 up 
if t© $30.00 for fine goods, 
These are not ready 
made garments; but made 
to order to the individual 
measures sent us according ING 
to our standard rules for BS 
= self measuring. If you 
J wish to avail yourself of 
this plan of wearing Tailor 
made garments at a much less cost than the ordinary 
\ready made, send 6 cts. for samples, 40 in. tape, 
jrules, and all particulars required to take your own 
measure, for Coat, Pants and 


‘BAY STATE PANTS CO. 34 Z2wiey st. 














































THE MORSE OUTFIT, 83.75. 
Complete outfit for learning telegraphy and operating 


short lines of telegraph from a few feet fo several miles 
in-length. Consists of full size, well-made Sounder and 
Key Combination Set, as above, with Battery, Book of 
Instruction, Insulated Wire, Chemicals and ali necessary 
materials for operating. Price, $3.75. Sent by express 
upon receipt of amount by registered letter. money 
order, express order, or stamps. Illustrated Morse 
Pamphlet of practical Telegraph Instructions free to 
any address. J. H. BUNNELL & CO., 106 & 
108 Liberty St., N. Y. Largest and best Telegraph 
Supply House in America. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 
PRIC 


ES 



















; Best Fences — Gates for all 
purposes. ee Catalogue givin 
full particulars and prices. 

Ask Hardware Dealers, or ad- 
dress, mentioning this 








paper, 
SEDGWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IND. 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 

‘heck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order, 


WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, | 


send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever | | 5 . Be 
| it. I put him up there on purpose. 


requested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | 


be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver 
to us in a letter must do it on their own responsi- 
bility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date Opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
seription is paid, can be changed. 


Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 


must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot tind your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 


our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
peuese are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion. 
CHEERFULNESS AND DIGESTION, 


rhe saying “‘Laugh and grow fat” is more than a 
mere apothegm; it is based upon a profound moral 
and physiological truth—the close connection be- 
tween a cheerful mind and a sound body. 

Ask any observing man, and he will tell you that 
the evidence of this intimate relationship is plainly 
stamped on every face he meets. He sees the wan 
countenance, the dull eye, the leaden color alike in 
the denizen of the slums and in the listless occupant 
of fortune’s carriage. If he looks deeper than the 
surface, and asks why this is so, he sees in each a 
restless, gloomy mind; one, perhaps, bowed down 
by grinding poverty, the other still more depressed 
by the weight of riches. 

Ask the physiologist, and he will assure you that 
there is between the nerves of the stomach and the 
brain a connection easy to trace but impossible to 
explain. Let but a savory odor reach the nostrils, 
and all at once, along the whole digestive tract, 
there will be distilled, in a way which no one yet 
fully understands, the juices of digéstion. Cut 
these nerves, and instantly the processes of nature’s 
laboratory cease. 

The nervous energy, roused by the pleasant odor, 
acts upon the cells of the brain, and these send, in 
turn, messages to those other cells of mouth and 
stomach which secrete/ the needed products. It is 
plain enough, therefore, that to insure a perfect 
carrying out of all these various actions there must 
exist not only healthy nerves but healthy nervous 
centres. 

Ask the moralist, and he will answer that only in 
the most perfect physical health can we obtain the 
highest moral condition. Christianity, the perfect 
moral system, inculcates cheerfulness. It is a Chris- 
tian duty to care for the spiritual and moral health; 
it is no less a duty to care for the physical health. 
Each affects the other, and without moral well- 
being physical health is impossible. 

Cheerfulness, then, is natural. It is an absence of 
disease; it is moral health. Melancholy is disease; 
and not only that, but from the fact that it is an 
affection of the nervous mechanism, it breeds disease 
in other parts of the body. 

There is sound physiological warrant, therefore, 
for the ancient custom of feasting on happy days, 
and it is well to remember, especially amid the fes- 
tivities of Thanksgiving-time, that “a merry heart,” 
which, in a general way, “‘doeth good like a medi- 
cine,"’ is in particular a helper of digestion. 


nn 
A BABY POSTAGE STAMP. 


Letters which have recently arrived from Spain 
have borne a new postage stamp, marked with the 
effigy of the King of Spain, Don Alfonso XIII. 
This fact in itself is nothing 
at all remarkable, since the 
postage stamps of every mon- 
archical country bear the por- 
trait of its monarch. 

But the fact that the King 
of Spain is less than four 
years old, having been born 
May 17, 1886, and the further 
fact that the stamps of the 
kingdom have been marked 
with his effigy but a short time, makes the circum. 
stance an interesting one. 

Never before, we believe, has a postage stamp 
borne the portrait of a baby monarch. There have 
been many child potentates, but Don Alfonso XIII. 


ICOMUNICACTONES) 








is the first baby who has reigned over a European | 


country since the introduction of the use of postage 
stamps. 

To this generation, which considers the postage 
stamp almost as much a necessity of life as food or 


raiment, it seems hard to believe that forty years | 
have not yet gone by since postage stamps came | 


into general use in Europe and the United States. 


No doubt this new baby stamp of Spain will be | 


sought for, at least for a time, by thousands of stamp 
collectors, for its novelty. It is quite sure, however, 
to become common. But within a few years Don 
Alfonso, growing so old that he may fairly claim to 
be “quite a big boy,’’ will need a new postage stamp; 


THE YOUTH’S 


| and then perhaps another and another still, before f 


he has become a man. So that people who preserve 
these stamps will possess a record in postage stamps 


| of a young king’s growth from babyhcod to man- 


hood. 
The present stamp is quite a pretty one. It is 
printed in several colors, according to the denomi- 


nation. 
> 


REALIZING HIS MERCIES. 


When the family came home from service on 
Thanksgiving morning, they heard Ponto howling 
dismally from the attic. “However could the dog 
have got up there?” asked grandma, as she looked 
up and saw his piteous black face at the window. 
“1 didn’t know the attic door had been opened this | 
morning.” | 


“Oh yes,” said little Annie, innocently, “I opened | 


“You did, child? What for?’’ 
“Well, you see,”replied Annie, with all the gravity | 
given by nine years of wisdom, “I tried to think of 
some way to make Thanksgiving Day different to 


| him from other days. We might give him turkey, 


but how would he know sure it wasn’t Christmas 
turkey instead? So I thought I’d shut him up in 
the dark, where he hates to be, and when he was let 
out, he’d be thankful enough for Thanksgiving 
Day.” 

Her plan was absolutely successful. Once down- 
stairs, having again the run of the house, Ponto | 
frisked and yelped as if he had very special cause | 
for thanksgiving, and needed no governor’s procla- 
mation to teach him the uses of the day. The town 
could boast at least one dog with a thankful heart. 


—— = 
A GRATEFUL BIRD. 


A curious incident that occurred recently on one of 
the bridges crossing the river Limmat, which flows | 
through the city of Zurich, illustrates the sagacity 
of the gulls, or terns, which frequent the Swiss 
lakes. 

A gentleman was in the habit of feeding the birds 


with the refuse of meat, of which they are very | 
fond, and one day, as they clustered eagerly about | 


fell into the river. 

The lookers-on laughed at the mishap, and a boat 
was abuut putting out into the stream to secure the 
lost article, when, to the surprise of every one, a 
gall was observed to dart down upon the floating | 
at. 

After several ineffectual attempts, it sueceeded in 
rising with the hat in its beak. It flew straight 
toward the bridge, and dropped the well-soaked hat 
at its owner’s feet, amid the enthusiastic applause 
of the bystanders. 

Those who believe that animals have the faculty 
of reasoning will find their faith strengthened by 
this anecdote. Instinct could never have led a gull 
to retrieve a benefactor’s lost hat. 


iptilianensttiiie : 
INFANTILE PROTECTORS. 


Writing of the risks of travel in the out-of-the.- | 
way parts of China, Mr. Colquhoun expresses his 
opinion as to the best protection from robbery and 
personal violence, to which the traveller in that | 


country is often exposed. The Chinese reason that 
all foreigners are wealthy, and carry great riches | 
with them. 


As we could not avoid carrying money, no secret 
was made of the amount, and it was kept in an old | 
tin despatch box. | 

Having the cash with us, we were compelled to | 
yeen very anxious to avoid, for | am no believer in 
firearms for travel in a strange land. For choice I 
should infinitely prefer an umbrella, or, better still | 
in China, « baby. 

The Chinese are so fond of children that such an 
appendage would be the surest weapon of defence 
and the best possible means of ingratiating one’s 
self with the natives. 


> 
WRONGLY TRANSLATED. 


The story is an old one of the party of tired trav- | 
ellers who entered a house decorated by a peculiar | 
sign, and demanded oysters. 





| 
“This is not a restaurant,” said the courteous gen. | 
tleman who met them. “I am an aurist.” 
“Isn’t that an oyster hung outside the door?” | 
asked one. 
“No, gentlemen, it is an ear.” | 
A body of sailors from an American vessel, stop. | 
ping at Samoa, went to the German consulate, and 
demanded dinner. | 
“This is not a hotel,” said the offended domestic | 
official who met them. | 
“Well, if it isn’t a restaurant, what’s that black | 
fowl hung out for? Aint it a sign?’’ inquired the | 
spokesman. | 
The “sign” was the German eagle, the consular | 
coat of arms. } 
Sirievaiinisliligedeivnes 





NOT SO EASY. 


Circumstances alter cases in matters of etiquette 
| a8 well as in the more important affairs of life. 


| Little Edith, visiting in the country, was much 
| interested in an old lady, who, when a plate of fruit 
was passed her at an evening party, replied: 
“Thank you, I don’t care for any now, but I should 
like to put an apple in my pocket to take home.” 
At the end a the Thanksgiving dinner, a few 
days afterward, Edith was observed looking hope 
lessly at a last bit of pudding on her plate. 


“Can’t you finish it, dear?” asked a sympathetic 
uuntie. | } 
“No,” replied she, with a sigh, “not now! But I 


should like, if you please, to put it in my pocket to 
eat this evening.” 


> 
STRATEGIC, 


A little boy had a colt and a dog, of both of which | 
| he was exceedingly fond. His generosity was often | 
| tried by visitors asking him, just to hear what he 

would say, to give them one or both of his pets. 


On one occasion Johnnie told a gentleman, who 
had often teased him in this way, that he might 
have the colt—but not the dog. 

His mother naturally expressed surprise, and 
asked, ““‘Why, Johnnie, why didn’t you give him the 
dog instead of the colt?” 

“Don’t say anything, mamma,” he whispered; 
my he goes to get the colt, I’ll set the dog on 
tim.” 


- 
NO WONDER. 


Joking with children is a pleasant amusement, | 
but it needs to be done discreetly. 


| Dr. Bright: Your doily appears to be out of sorts, 
to-day, doesn’t she? 

| The dolly’s mother: Well, 1 guess you’d feel out of 
sorts, too, if you had all the sawdust spilled out of 
you. 


his head, his hat was accidentally knocked off, and | © 


lace our revolvers in sight, a point which I had | - 


COMPANION. 


That Thanksgiving Turkey should be stuffed with 

dressing prepared with ** Wood’s Spiced Herbs.” 
7. 

Barry’s Tricopherous removes impurities from 
scalp, prevents baldness, causes hair to grow. 0c. (Adv. 

eal | 

The time limit in the offer of $100 in prizes for the | 
best four essays on “ What the Waterbury Waich has done 
for the World,” to be submitted on or before Nov. 30th, 
has been extended to Dec. Mth. The announcement 
originally appeared in the issue of Oct. 24th. [Adv. 

— 
‘* How to See Niagara.” 

Invaluable as a practical guide to the tourist, and a 
delightful souvenir to those who have seen the great 
cataract because of its numerous beautiful illustrations, | 
its dainty printing aud its attractive binding. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price, 0 cents. Brentano’s, New 
York, Chicago and Washington. [Adv. 





NEW ENGLISH PERFUME, 


Crab-Apple 
Blossoms. | 


(Malus Coronaria.) 


Chief among the scents of the 
season is Crab-Apple Blos- 
soms, «x delicate perfume of 
highest quality and fragrance. — 
London Court Journal. } 

It would not be possible to con- 
ceive of a more delicate and de- 
lightful perfume than the Crab- 
Apple Blossoms, which is put | 
up by The Crown Perfumery Co., of | 
London. It has the aroma of spring | 
in it, and one could use it for a life- 

i y a and never tire of it.— New 
rer. 


. ork 
THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


177 New Bond St., London. Sold Everywhere. | 


Send 12 cents in stompe to Melvin & Badger, Temple 
Place, Boston, who will mail a trial Bijou sample bottle 
of the above delicious perfume to any address. 





INDUCEMENTS 


DRESS COODS. 


We invite special attention to the following 
five lines of seasonable, all-wool, low-priced 
Fabrics, 52 inches wide: 

One line Plaids, $1.00 Worth 81.25 

“Mixtures, 1.00 + 1.25 


“¢ ** Stripes, 1.00 ” 1.25 
“ * Combination 

Stripes, 1.00 ne: 1.25 
= ** Stripes, 1.00 = 1.50 


Samples sent on request. 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and llth St., 
New York. 


} 
| 
| 








The World Renowned 


TREFOUSSE: 


KID GLOVES. 


Postage Free. 
Awarded the “Grand Prix d’Hon- 
neur” at the Paris Exposition, 1889. 
Kept in stock, in all sizes and 
lengths, in Kid and Suede. To intro- 
duce the goods throughout America, 


we shall send, POSTAGE FREE, 
on receipt of the price. | 
4 Button Kid Gloves, at $1.75. | 


4 Button, or 7 Hook, Suede, $1.50. 
Order a pair of either of the above, 
and you will get the best glove in | 

the world at a reasonable price. 
They are warranted. | 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., | 
BOSTON, MASS. | 


O.NEILL’S, — 
Gth Avenue, 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 











of every description. 


| We deal in everything necessa-| — 
|ry for Personal or Household use Sas en 


or Ornament. 
Our variety is so great that it 


| would be useless to enumerate 


them unless we occupied the en- 
tire column space of The Youth's 
Companion. 

We would be pleased to hear 
from you asking for description 
and prices of our goods. We)! 
guarantee you as good satisfac- 
tion as you would receive were 
you present in person at our! 
counters. Mention Companion. 


NOV. 28, 1889. 


Cambrics, 
Lawns 


AND 


Nainsooks 


MADE BY THE 


KING PHILIP MILLS 


ARE THE BEST FOR 


Ladies and Children's 


WEAR. 
Orders easily Filled by Mail. 


Send stamp for samples to 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 


83 Worth Street, New York. 


pd 





y 





NDERWEARs 


A new Fabric for Underwear supe- 
|rior to Silk or Wool. A protection 
| against Colds. 


| Made in all styles, for Men, Wo- 
|men and Children. 


| Sold by leading Merchants. Cata- 
| togues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y. 
| EVERY LADY 


WANTS A SILE DRESS. 
This is your op- 
portunity.A new 
departure. 
S1rks___ direct 
from the manu- 
facturers to you. 
Our _— reduced 
prices bring the 
best goods within 
reach of all. 
Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. S. selling 
direct to con- 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
warrant every 
piece of goods as 
represented, or 
money refunded. 
See our referen- 
ces. We are the 
oldest Silk Man- 
ufacturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ expe- 
rience. 
We guarantec the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness of 
color, superior 
finish and wear- 
ing qualities, to 
be unexcelled 
by any make 
of Black Silks 
We offer these Dress Silks in 
Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Francaise and 
Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a two-cent stamp (to pay postage) 
and we will forward you samples of all our styles 
free, with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


(0.8. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 


Refer, by permission, to First National Bank. Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


we send to all parts of the U.S. 
With each Dress Pattern we 
present the buyer with 1000 
yards Sewing Silk. and enough 


Silk Braid to bind bottom of 
dre 


THE GOODS 2 ceives.2,~ PREPAID. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR CABINET PHOTO. 


of Western Sod Shanty and Song, “The Little Sod 
Shanty on the Claim.” on back. 100 kinds. Also, 
noted Indian Chiefs, tive for $1.00. Address, 

MACEY, DOUGHTY & CO., Norfolk, Neb. U. 8. A. 
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NOV. 28, 1889. 


THE YOUTH’S 


GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS STILL AHEAD! 


Fifteen Crades and Three Lengths 


(Short, Medium and Extra-long,) 


To Choose From. 











Constant Improvements in Shapes 


AND OUR . 
OMSOy,, 
New Smooth Flat Seam wets 
ouove FTTIng 


HAVE MADE 


THOMSONS 
} Wore titi 


() The Most Popular 
| of Any. wee. ey 
ag = =~ BLACK CORSETS oss: sro 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Young Ladies’’’ Glove- A Specialty. pn: i —-M yl bso 


Fitting are popular among all the line. Made in White, 
Young Ladies. Dove and Black. 


A Perfect Fit and Absolute Comfort Assured, 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO. 


_ Successors 6 to » Themen, Langdon & Co., New York, Sole Mfrs. 


THOMSON’S 
GLOVE FITTING 
YOUNG LADIES 














ENTERPRISE M'F'G CO, one 


$35 55 BBS Be 


UNEXCELLED UNEXCELLED 
FOR FOR 
CHOPPING CHOPPING 

Sausage Meat, Clams, 
Mince Meat, | Scrap Meat for 
Codfish, Poultry, 
Hamburg Steak Corn for Fritters, 
for Dyspeptics, Tripe, 
Hash, Scrapple, Suet, 
Hog’s-Head Cocoanut, 
Cheese, 
Chicken Saiad, 








One Pound J = ca , for Invalids, 
per PPE: Pulverizing 
f Crackers, 
&c., &c. 
lial 
SOLD BY ALL HARD- 
WARE and EOUSE 
FURNISHING STORES, 


| 

\ 
Croquettes, 
&c., &c. 


_. <—-e - 


If you cannot get 
this MEAT CHOP- 
PER from your 
Hardware Dealer 
send $2.00 tous and| 
we will express by | 
first fast train. 





No. 5, Family Size, Illustrated Catalogue 
Price, $2.00 Mailed FREE. 





Mention this paper.| 

















No kitchen is complete without a cake of SAPOLIO. Its 
use on pots, pans and kettles is magic. Cold grease, dirt 
and rust disappear when it is used. Good cooks know that 
clean pans are necessary to good cooking. Would you bea 
good cook? Use SAPOLIO. 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 














COMPAN ION. 631 


CONTINENTAL CLOTHING HOUSE, 


THE LARGEST WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CLOTHING HOUSE IN NEW ser. 
FREELAND, LOOMIS & CoO., Proprietors, 
Cor. Boylston and Washington Sts., Boston, Manufacturers, Jobbers, and Retailers of 
‘Men’ $, Boys’, and Children’s Clothing, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Hats and Caps, 
CLOTHS, PIECE GOODS, and TRIMMINGS. 


| CLOTHING BY MAIL. ff 








FINE CUSTOM WORK, | SEND FOR SAMPLES. } 








made from measure, in the best possible manner. 
Police and Conductors’ Uniforms at the Lowest Possible Prices consistent with first-class work. 
OUR NEW FALL AND WINTER STOCK 


Is now open for examination in every department, and we ask a careful examination 
of the NOVEL and ATTRACTIVE STYLES, in different fabrics, that we are now 
showing, believing that it is a collection unequalled in New England, or the West. 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished, for any description of work in our line. 


Western orders should be sent to our branch establishme nt at Des Moines, Iowa, and Omaha, Nebraska, 





~ Have ‘you ever 


noticed the difference in shape, style and finish of 
the BRASS BIRD CAGES shown you by your 
dealer. There is something about the looks of a 

Bird Cage of the gg form and finish that is 
attractive totheeye. The 


HENDRYX CAGE 


is made of the BEST SPRING BRASS WIRE, 
FIRMLY RIVETED, (no solder being used) 
and we commend it for its Lightness, Strength, 
Durability and Elegance of Finish. All 
jirst-class dealers every w — e — them. 

Be sure and ask for the HENDRYX CAGE, 
but if you have any trouble _ allen them, we 
will, on receipt of $4.00, send you by express, 
securely packed, an Elegant Cage, our No. 310 
as shown in the cut, Complete with cups, metal 
tipped perches and mat. 

An Elegant Holiday Present. 


THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX COMPANY, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 










































































REASONS WHY 


PETER MOLLER'S COD- LIVER OIL 





SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 


Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
virtues by any process of refining, nor weakened by being made into an emulsion with an equal 
ity of water, glycerine, ete., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 

n taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 

ts administration is always followed by satisfactory re: sults. 

—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 

—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 

—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. 

-This perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer es abounding in the stores. 
-It is readily obtainable, all well-stocked Drug Stores have 

—It is unquestionably the purest and best COD- LIVER ‘OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole ole Agents f for U. 8. and Canada. — 


REWELL RACHET MOP, 
Latest and Best Self-Wringing Mop. 


Valuable improvements over all others. Perfect 
rachet device for holding cloth when wrung. 















This feature alone worth the price. Heavy twine 
cloths knit by a patent process, Outwear all other 
cloths, yet easy to wring, and absorb water like a 
sponge. Malleable castings. Steel wire. Bright 
finish. Cannot rust. Hard wood handles. Only 
perfect self-wringing mop. Agents just start- 
ed report tremendous sales and success beyond their 
expectations, The greatest labor-saving invention 
in years. No experience necessary. Our methods, 
and merits of the mop, assure success. Best terms. 

Ye allow for freights. Energetie men and women 


investigate this. No FORTUNE TO OFFER TO YOU 
BUT SPLENDID RETURNS FOR HONEST LABOR. 
yy Illustrated circulars free. 


GEO. M. REWELL, 115 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 


Light it with a 
COMBINATION 
HOT WATER CAS 


Send for Circulars. Hi EATE R a MAC H i N E. 
DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO., | o°.Wisht Street, Detroit, 


GREAT OFFER! . 


,PIANOS! + $35. + ORGANS] 





Warm Your House with a 


BOLTON 








FLORENCE SILK MITTENS. 


This engraving shows the latest 
style of these goods. It is pub- 
lished as a protection for ladies 
who wish to obtain mittens well 
made from GENUINE 


Florence Knitting Silk. 


Florence Silk Mittens are sold 





brand “Flor 


throughout with silk. They are perfect fitting, and in cold climates are far more 


comfortable than any glove; are more durable and quite as elegant and fashionable as the best of gloves. 


Sold by all enterprising dealers, who can be supplied by the 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louls, Cincinnati & St. Paul. 


Whatever the design, all real 


one pair in a box, bearing the 
ence”? on one end. The pattern shown here is lined in back and wrist 










Direct from the Factory at Manufacturer’s Prices. No such 
offer ever made before. E “. man his own agent. Examine 
in your home before paying. Write for particulars. Address 


tHe T. Swoger & Son Pianos & Organs 
BEAVER FALLS, PENNSYLVANIA, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER. 
This cut is the exact size of 
our 65c. razor steel, 2-blade, 
warranted Knife. Price for 
awhile, post-paid, 48ce., 5 for 
. 2.00. Boy's 2- 

blade, 25c. Lady’s 
2-blade pearl, Bde. 


Gent’s 
} blade, $1. Hollow 
Razor, $1.25. 7-in. 
ij Shears, 60c. This 
Knifeand Shears, 
1, nd for 


MAHER & GROSH, 44 8 Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





| AB. 


page free illustrated list, and ‘“‘How to Use a Razor.” 





































CHRISTMAS CARDS BY MAIL. 


Our card and booklet packets have become a necessity in 
thousands of families at Christmastime. Millions of the 
best cards made have been thus distributed. They sell them- 
selves wherever shown. Any person, boy or girl, can make money 
by showing these packets to friends and neighbors. For this purpose 
we will send a complete set of the first six packages for $3.50, 
and of the complete set of ten packages for $5.00 and 50 cents 
for postage and registering, or to any one ordering $5.00 worth 
at one time a $1.00 packet will be sent free. 


No. 1.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 17 Prang 
& Co.’s and other fine Christmas Cards, together with a handsome 
Birthday Booklet and a Calendar for 1890. 

No. 2.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 10 large and 
finer Cards from the above publishers, with beautiful folding Cards 
by Celia Thaxter (retail price 50 cents). 

No. 3.—For $1.00, and 6 Cents for P: 
of 25 beautiful Cards of Prang’s and Hildeshei 
Christmas novelty, retail price from 50 cents to $1.00. 

No. 4.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, a selection of 10 
of our largest and finest Cards, including a four-folding calendar 
containing the above cut by L. Prang, and a souvenir booklet. 

No. 5.—For $1.00, and 10 Cents for Postage, 10 double 
Fringed Cards, each in a separate envelope, together with two 

Bose handsome Cards of Children’s Heads. 

No. 6.—For 25 Cents, and 2 Cents for Postage, 10 Prang’s, Tuck’s, Ward’s, and other beautiful 
Cards, including a Card cut in the form of a Fan. 

No. 7.—For 50 Cents, and 4 Cents for Postage, 5 Booklets selected from best authors, anc a Calendar 
for 1890. 

No. 8.—For $1.00, and 8 Cents for Postage, 7 handsome Souvenir Books, with appropriate selec- 
tions from best authors; retail price, 25 and 50 cents each, including an illuminated board cover, small book, 
by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

No. 9.—_BIRTHDAY PACKET. For 50 Cents, 17 Fine Cards of Prang’s and other makes. 
No. 10.-SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 Cents, 25 Cards of Marcus Ward’s and Prang’s. 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED. 

Novelties, at 15, 25, 50, 75 Cents, and $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will be 

selected with care for different tastes and ages as specified. 


TO TEACHERS ONLY. 


50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for 1.00, and 8 cts. for Postage. Better 
assortment, $2.00, and 10 cents for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 3.00, and 20 cents fur 
Postage and Registering. And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, no two alike. 


PAPER. 


BEACON HILL LINEN. For Fashionable use is the Best Paper made. 
COMMONWEALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 
U. 8S. TREASURY BOND. Toughest Paper made. Is very fashionable. 
CARTER’S TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. ‘Best and cheapest in the market.” 
PAPER BY THE POUND. We guarantee our prices lowest in America. Sample sheets of paper and en- 
. 


velopes from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prices and number of sheets to 
a pound, sent on receipt of 15 cts. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashi ble corr d 


v 


SPECI AL OFFER On orders of $10 and over we will prepay freight charges to nearest railroad station. Club 
* your orders with friends and take advantage of this. Agents and dealers should 
correspond with us. Send for samples now, and make money for Christmas by taking orders from them. 


ENGRAVED VISITING CARDS. For $1.75 we send a copperplate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. Esti- 


* mates furnished for Wedding and Class-day Invitations, Street Dies, 
Crests and Stamping. Samples free on application. All the work is done on our premises. We employ only the 
best workmen and use the finest cards. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Handsome boxes, for Christmas Cifts, of fine stationery, plain or 
illuminated, for 35c., 50c., 75c., $1 to $2 each, sure to give satisfaction. 


H. H. CARTER & CO., 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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LUNDBORC’S 
FAMOUS PEBEREUVUMES 


WERE AWARDED 


THE GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1889. 


Edenia, Goya Lily, 


U 
Marechal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet, 
ARE NOW PACKED IN HANDSOME DECORATED SATIN CASES FOR 
HOLIDAY GIFTS, AS WELL AS IN THE STAPLE STYLE 
OF PLAIN BOXES. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LADD & COFFIN, sastnctrs’ LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
24 Barclay Street, cor. Church Street, New York. 





WATERBURY 


WATCHES. 


In addition to the original Long-Wind Watches, The 
Waterbury Watch Company are now making two styles of Short- 
Wind—one, the “Series },” for gentlemen, with enameled dial 
and seconds-hand —the other, “Series L,” for ladies, smaller in 
size and without seconds-hand. 

These have the Company’s new patent pendant-stem-wind 
and set, with all the modern improvements, and can be wound 
as quickly as any stem-winder, even of the most expensive pattern. 


The “SERIES J,” retail at $4.00 each. 
The “SERIES L,” Ladies’ size, also at $4.00. 


*jooym 


The engraving shows the inside and 
movement of the “SERIES J” with the 
puey-spuoses oy} Surjdaoxa [eojuap! aie 


top plate taken off. 





sjied Zuryiom ay} pur ,‘[ saliac,, 24} Jo azis 
9Y} SPAIY}-OM} yNoge SI ,, “TJ SPEMIS,, HY L 


Each Watch has an Enameled Dial, with either Roman 
or Arabic numerals, as may be desired. 

They are sold ONLY by regular retail watch dealers. 

Ask your jeweller to show them to you. 
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\}: 
THE HONEST RACE 


lt 





This fascinating novelty is the only perfect imitation ever devised of a genuine 
horse-race upon the turf or track. In other devices acting automatically the motor is 
either a simple spring, giving a rapid pace at the start, constantly diminishing till the 
end, or a clock work, producing an even rate of speed throughout; in either case 
affording a race totally wanting in spirit. IN THIS TOY there is a smooth, even start, 
with a constantly accelerated pace, ending in a frantic rush at the finish. 

In other races each horse is independent, so that after a few times round one may 
have gone over the course ten times, another eleven, another twelve, etc., and it is 
impossible at the end to say which is the winner. In this, the arrangement is such 
that all must keep together within the space of half round the course, and which is the 
head horse is therefore always apparent. 

It is absolutely simple, having no complicated mechanism to get out of order and 
difficult to mend. 

It will be found that each horse has a pretty nearly fixed chance of winning every 
race; and a little use of each toy will disclose the ratio of chances between the several 
horses. Like a genuine race on the turf, however, it will generally be found, that 
while the result is a matter of absolute uncertainty, one of the five horses is the 
favorite, usually the outside one. The next one to him will probably win nearly as 
often, and the other three will represent the field, and together win as often as either 
of the two. The toy will afford inexhaustible amusement to children. The motor in 
itself is a fascinating Toy. The colors of the horses and jockeys are brilliant, their 
motion is spirited, and their varying fortunes in the course of the race actually 
exciting. To children of larger growth, too, it will afford many an-hour’s diversion 
quite the equal, and without its drawbacks, of that of the turf itself. 

The toy is (3 inches square, the frame of varnished wood. SHIPPED PREPAID 
TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF $3.00. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OF WINTER SPORTS, Mailed Free to any Address. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


241 BROADWAY New York, N. Y. 1,022 MARKET STREET, Philadelphia, Pa. 
108 MADISON STREET, Chicago, Ill. 

















